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AMERICAN FARMERS’ MAGAZINE, 


Vou. XIE JUNE, 1858. 


HINTS FOR 


June is a delightfal, but for the farm- 
ra working month, Who would not 
like to be out in the thickest of its works, 


whether of the Divine og of human 


rkmanship, whether by the skill of 


the husbandman, elaborating all beauties 
and all utilities, or of the bird that 
builds its nest and rears its young, or 
the bee that “ gathers honey all the day” 


and lays by plentiful comfort for winter, 


Nature now—and in no climate. more 
than ours—hastes to her annual consum- 
mation ; and the farmer can hardly keep 
himself posted in her progress. Per- 
haps you say, June is a fine month to 
talk about, and we should like it better 
if it would be a little longer, and give 
us time to enjoy it; but we are obliged 
towork the whole time. Yes, it is so. 
The farmer’s work will never be done in 
June. It will not all be done any time 
inthe year, With one hundred acres 
and suitable buildings, there will always 
be enough to do; and it is only by judi- 
cous management that the farmer can 
ever find time to visit his friends and 
perform the social duties of a good and 
useful citizen, 

You would say, you like to work, it is 


your happiness ; in nothing else do you 
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| find so much pleasure. Well that is 
/as every good man will naturally feel 
| about his employment. But you may 
| think that after all, though it is your 
| life and comfort, yet you would like not 
| to be obliged to work quite so closely as 
| this hurrying season demands. 

Obliged to work! Why man, you 
are obliged to love your wife, if you 
would be a good husband, obliged to love 
your children, if you would be a good 
father, and obliged to love your neigh- 
bor if you would be a tolerable Chris- 
tian; but do you love them with any 
the less pleasure beeause you are oblig- 
ed? Nota bit, but the more. And so 
the work of the farm. It is the best 
work in the world. What if you had 
no way to get a living, but to be shaving 
notes, or peddling quack medicines, or 
praising goods that you want to sell but 
nobody wants to buy! You would not 
respect yourself half as much as now, 
that you are doing God’s appointed work 
for more than half the human family ; 
you would not love your business half as 
well. You could not be more than half 
as good a man. So be contented and 
work on. You are nature's nobleman, 
if you did but know it. | 
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O fortunatos agricolas, 
Si norint 
No matter that we have forgot the 
rest. It means that the farmers are the 


happiest and best men we have, if they | 


could only be convinced of it. So said 
the Mantuan bard in our school-boy 


days; and although we did not believe | 


it then, we know it now. The working 
farmer is the best and happiest man ; 
and his labors benefit himself and all 
the world beside. 

The Farmer’s self. 

But what are they at this time? First 
of all take care of yourself. Read some- 
thing every morning to feed your 
thoughts and quicken your observations 


and to his grown-up sons and daughy, 
Let them strive to be as intellizen: 
the families of any other class a; | 

Let no day go by without storing jy , 
mind something; and they too will } 


_ or this calling, second to none, }; 


| appointed and heaven-honored. 


the mothers and daughters 

among the beauties of nature any 

since that philipic we let off at \m 

women for breathing out-door 
] 


more, last month? Ifnot, let the: 


/now. Wedo not mean to let 


scattering the inmates into the ga 


through the day. Work expeditiously | 


while you are at it, and leave off before 


you are too wearied, to read more, and | 


to enjoy your friends in the evening. 
We hardly need say to you, retire early 
and rise betimes, for you will do this 


almost of course. Nothing, like your | 
calling is suited to the development oi | 


every profession is destined to be es- 
teemed or despised according to the prac- 
tical judgment and good common sense 
of those who follow it. We have our- 


selves sinned by working on in June, | gictrict, You will thereby gaina 


when the suns are long, after we had | sciousness of your standing and useli 


done a good day’s work. Do a day’s 


practical wisdom ; and sooner or later | 


month go by without firing i 


} 


side of the farm-house. with the hy 


over the lawns, to the fields and be 
Where is the boy to get the hors 
put on the side saddle? Run 1 y 
fellow, that your mother and sis 
may have a good time, and com 
laughing as heartily as would 
even with the present liberal modes 
emale dress, 

The School. 

In the next place, farmers, see to | 
schools. The minister, doctor, lay 
and teacher, will look after them: 
that is well; but see that they d 


| rightly. Make your influence felt in: 


work, if you please, every day, but nev- | 


er do two in one. We know men, who | this month as it did last, and will nex 


will not stop, when they have doue as 


much as their conscience would allow | ore con sequence than farm work ev: 


them to exact of a man in their employ. 


>. ic . 4 . ee . * ” : ; os 
If this fault “leans to virtue’s side,” it | tno school, and. encourage them to | 


ness in society, and it will do you ¢ 
as well as others. Farm work press 


| but those young children of yours ar 


is a fault still, and should be carefully | 


avoided. Take care of yourself. Strive 
at all times to be a clear thinker, a read- 


er to some extent, well informed, awake | 


to all that concerns your own interest 


| the matter. You may have plenty © 


and the public good. So shall you hon- | 


or your calling, and it shall honor you. 


His Family. 
What we have said to the farmer, and 


would not have him loose sight of, about | 


self-culture, applies equally to his wife 


; 


See that justice is being done thems 


just to themselves. Take along you 
wife and visit the school occasionaty 
Nothing so encourages teachers and | 


pils as to see parents take an interest 


schools, but they will not go well alco 
We suppose you have a good farm and 
in high cultivation, but how would § 
look five years hence, if you show 
leave it to go alone, or commit it to} 
hireling, and never go near it yours’ 
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So great interests as ‘iain of your chil- 


jren’s education require your personal 


superv ision. 
The Corn Crop. e 


But tarn we to what you will regard 
as more practical, the work of June. 
from Maine to Georgia and from the At- 
tHe to the Pacific, the corn crop is the 


tT} 
glad 


| 


t was put down at 592,386,612 bushels | 


1 1859. At 60cts. a bttsbiel this would 
amount to $355,402,967. It has often 


hoon estimated at the round sum of | 
sen 000,000, and though we have no ; 


very implicit faith in these census re- 
turns, we could as readily believe that 
this sum falls below as that it rises above 
the real value. In our last we threw 

ut various hints for the preparation of 
the ground, manuring and planting, not 
as law in the matter, with no excathedra 
spirit, but for the consideration of our 
readers, Our present remarks shall be 


Its Cultivation. 
[f your land is feasible the work may 


is not feasible by nature, we suppose 
you have made itso; for it can not be 
wise to plant ground year after year so 
covered with stones that you can not 
pass the cultivator within two inches of 
a hill, without danger of overwhelming 
it with an avalanche of bowlders. And 
now if your rows run both ways, as is 
well, in case your field is wide as well 
as long, but mot otherwise, you can cul- 
tivate and cross-cultivate, so as to leave 
but 4 inches each way, or 16 square 
inches for the hoe. Even this 16 inches 
need not to. be touched, unless the 
ground is peculiarly hard, Haul an 
inch depth of soil over it, and the weeds 
will be sufficiently held in bay, till you 
hoe again, especially if you hoe again as 
soon as we advise. We believe in giv- 
ing corn land three dressings, in all or- 
dinary cases. Two may be enough in 
Some cases ; in others four may be advi- 
sable. But three times over the ground, | 
renewing every inch of surface is the 


; 
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ahs for corn, where no special reason 


exists for a different course. 
But let the three dressings be near 


| each other. We contend that all that is 
done in the cornfield, between planting 
and harvesting, should be done in this 
/ month, and we think we have good and 


| practical reasons for this; Ist the labor 
most important. By the census report | 


is diminished, and 2nd the crop is in- 
creased. From the first to the tenth of 
June let the ground be stirred as deeply 
as you can well cultivate, and every 
weed pulled up or covered; covering is 


just as effectual if the second dressing is 


to follow soon, 
From the tenth to the twentieth, go 


_over the ground again. Hiil but slight- 








| ly. Perfectly level culture takes more 


time and high hilling requires more el- 
bow grease and back-bone; and there is 
no corresponding advantage in either, 
unless you mean to seed down to grass at 
the last hoeing, in which case the leveler 
the cultivation the better. Common 


_sense—we mean that unswerved by 


be done mostly by horse power. If it | tradition—decides that you should hoe a 


| hill of corn just in that way in which 


the labor is lightest and soonest done—~ 
to haul a little soil about the hill, not 
more at the outside, than an inch at each 
dressing, not as much unless there are 
weeds to cover. 

From the 20th to the 80th, hill the 
corn, as we used to say, but don’t hill 
it, for that is a worse than useless labor, 
The Indians about Plymouth dug deep 
holes with clam shells, filled them with 
manure and fresh soil, and then piled 
the earth around the growing corn all 
summer. Some of the huge corn-hills 
made there by Indian squaws are visible 
to this day. We have imitated those 
Indian women, ata greater expense of 
labor than would foot the bills of a hun- 
dred Mormon wars, allowing they should 
not cost more than ten millions each, 
and we hardly think Brigham will fool 
Uncle Sam out of more than that at one 
| heat; and now let us follow an Indian 
trail no longer, but, exercise our own 
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eood sense, and raise more corn with 


less labor. 

If we hurry the corn dressings through 
in June, will not the weeds choke the 
corn in August ? 


the soil was turned up to the sun in 
April or early in May ; if it was harrow- 
ed before planting in case of a long time 


intervening between plowing and plant- | 
ing, if you have killed the weeds, not | 


twice but thrice in June, nothing more 
is to be feared. The seeds in the soil 
will have sprouted, you will have des- 
troyed the progeny, and then you may 
go on and do your haying and harvest- 
ing and not have more than two things 
to do at the same time. A few weeds, 
the seeds for which were two deep in the 


soil to be sprouted in June may spring | 


up, but the corn will by this time be so 
strong, and drawing so powerfully from 
the soil as to starve them. The fibrous 
roots of the corn will by this time per- 
meate every inch of soil, and if the weeds 
are not entirely rampant, it is best to 
let both the weeds and the corn roots 
alone. So we think, but we say let 
every farmer observe, judge and act for 
himself. 
Potatoes. 

The potato crop, in our opinion, ex- 
cept in extraordinary cases, should be 
dressed but twice, once as soon as fairly 
up, with as nearly a level culture as can 
be attained, and again in ten or twelve 
days, with slight hilling. The once hill- 
ing of potatoes gives fewer tubers in 
number, but larger in size, and more 
uniform. If you want 10 or 12 good 
sized tubers in a hill, hill them once, and 
that early. If you would have one large 
tuber, fifty small ones, and one hundred 
apologies for tubers, keep hilling them 
from May to September. Here too it 
may be dsked, will not the soil become 
intolerably weedy,*if let alone after the 
first of June, or the 20th, or at latest, 
the first of July? Notif you have tak- 
en turf ground, nor unless you had been 
negligent in former cultivation. 


No, not if you have | 
done your duty from May to July. If | 
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Pastures. 


How these 


many of 


have \ 
There is no benefit in having many «, 


small pastures, which is half equal 
the extra expense of fencing. Som 
none at all, except in so far as it IS cor 
venient to have a small lot or two p 
the homestead, where a horse, or a , 
of cattle, can be lunched—bated we 
This hay 
ing too many inside fences, either make 
great expense or unruly cattle, both 9 
which subtract from the profits of far». 
ing. Cattle generally scour badly wi 
removed to fresh feed. When well 
this, they may do better for a short tim 
but our observation has been, that fo 
the whole season they thrive better ¢ 
give them a pretty extensive run, a 


lieve is the word—near by. 


always the same; and so say 4 majo 
of farmers with whom we have | 
versed, though we have found other 
strenuous for small pastures and fre- 
quent changes. 

Let there always be salt in each pa 
ture andin the barn-yard. Near the sea, 
and especially where the prevailing 
winds are from sea to land, cattle wil 
hardly thank you for salt. In the inte. 
rior they need it. They are the best 
judges in all cases, whether they need it, 
and will thrive better in proportion to 
the forage consumed, if you will give 
them the choice. Their instinct, in 
other words their craving or their indif 
ference towards it, is a sure guide to the 
quantum sufficit. As we have often said 
there is no profit in wintering more 
stock than you can winter well, so there 
is none in overstocking pastures. Bet- 
ter get ten cattle ready for the butcher 
by the middle of July, than starve twen- 
ty till the snow falls. We scarcely ever 
knew a farmer whose place attracted the 
droyer in mid-summer, who was not d0- 
ing well; and we have seen those, who 
every year supplied the early beef mar 
ket, thriving on farms which most of our 
readers would laugh to scorn as compa 
ed with their own. 
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Try plaster this suinmer, if you have 
not before. 
vill pay and leave a profit; and you 
ever can tell what it will do on yours 
1] you try it; 80 Ibs, tothe acre will do 


ora trial. We would recommend wood 


shes on old pastures, if you could get | 


‘hem. But you can not. We recol- 
lect seeing it recommended by Hon. A. 
§. Dickinson, of Chemung county, N. Y., 
to denude pastures of all shade trees, on 
the ground that cattle will do better 


without them, and we remember that 


his reasoning was ingenious and his ar- | 


euments seemed cogent ; and if the facts 
he stated were really facts, we knew not 
how td get around or answer them; but 
wecan not yield the point, nor feol willing 
to give up the old round topped and wide 
spread trees, looking so beautiful and 
comfortable ; and we would save them if 
we had them, and set them growing if 
we had none. 
The Orchard—Caterpillars. 

You should Jook after your Apple 
trees at this time, Do not let the cater- 
pillars go to seed, and produce a double 
crop next year. Prevention is better 
and easier than cure. The same species 
of caterpillers that infest apple trees, are 
also found on the black cherry. If the 
harm they do cherry trees is not worth 
considering, and that done by them to 


the apple tree is not very severe, never- . 


theless they give an unsightly appear- 
ance, and when seen in large, brown 
clusters, on limbs, denuded of ‘their 
leaves, the indication is not what a thrif- 
ty farmer would wish—is hardly more 
promising of industry and thrift, than 
when you see rags and old hats in the 
window sash instead of glass. Twenty 
minutes a day, once or twice a week, 
through May and June, will suffice to 
keep a large orchard clear of them. Aud 
then if there are a few choke cherry 
trees about, which you do not choose to 
root up, it is easier to clean them also, 
than to destroy the extra swarms that 
will infest your apple trees next year 





On most old pastures, it | 


} 
; 
| 
| 
j 
i 
t 
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| from their neglect. There are various 
| ways recommended for destroying them, 
such as blowing off with a light charge 
of powder, (silly enough as it seems to 
us,) burning their nests with torches, 
(about as likely to injure the tree as 
the caterpillars would be if let alone), cut- 
| ting off the limb and trampling it, nest 
and all, under your feet (a mode suitable 
for small branches only), and stripping 


| the nest off and crushing the worms 


with a leather mitten, an (unpleasant way 
surely, but as expeditious and.as effec- 
tual at least as any other.) But choose 
your own way, only carry the war into 
apple treedom, and expel the enemy, or 
if they are not made scarce, let it be 
your neighbor’s fault rather than yours. 


Summer Trimming. 

While killing the caterpillars, be sure 
to have a sharp knife with you, to nip 
in the bud any useless suckers, that are 
exhausting the sap, only to create a ne- 
cessity of being cut away, with increased 
labor and greater injury to the tree at 
the some future time. And here let us 
say, with regard to a thousand things to 
be done on a farm, there is much gain- 
ed by doing them promptly, such as cut- 
ting a sucker from the root of a fruit 
tree before it has grown half as large as 
the tree itself ; destroying a caterpillar’s 
nest, while the occupants are so young 
and tender, that they will disappear if 
you create the least disturbance with 
their premises ; laying up a fallen. rail, 
before the cattle break into the corn, 
putting a harrow, or a wagon under 
cover before the sun has checked the 
wood, and created inlets for water, &c., 
&e., &e. 

Very much is gained by looking over 
the premises, seeing what there is to be 
done here and what there, and doing it 
at once. None so often as the farmer has 
occasion to verify the old proverb about 
a stitch in time. 

Prepare for Harvest. 

Although June is a hurrying month, 





July is moreso. While driving there- 


- 
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' . 
fore the work necessary to this month, | 


do not fail to be ready forthe next. Is the 


barn in readiness to receive and preserve | 
If not, now is the time to | 


the harvest ? 


putit inorder. By the way, did you 


bring into your yard, after removing the | 


manure, a quantity of peat, mold, loam, 
or something of the sort, to mingle with 
and preserve the manure to be dropped 
during the summer months ? If so, turn 
it over now and then with a plow; and 
if you do this ina cloudy day, or just 
before a rain, so much the better. In- 
stead of ten loads of manure, in a yard 
where a dozen cows are kept over night 


through the summer months, thereshould | 


be from forty to a hundred loads of an 
excellent compost, the best possible for 


top-dressing- meadow land, as also for | 


corn or almost any other crop. 
Implements. 


And how is it with the implements for 
harvesting? Are they ready? Unless 
your land is intolerably rough do not 
fail of haying a horse rake. Four men 
at haying with a horse rake, are as good 
as five without. A good horse rake can 
be had for $5; a very good one for $10. 
It will last half a life-time if well used 


and taken care of. The whole cost and | 


interest is less than a dollar a year. 
But a man’s wages are as much or more 
per day. Ona farm cutting seventy-five 
tons of hay we believe such a machine 
as R. L. Allen’s mower, or Manny’s com- 
bined reaper and mower, will pay for it- 
self in two years, and will last much 
longer. But whatever implements you 
employ, look out for those that are well 
made. A scythe snath or shovel handle 
that you would select for yourself, made 
of white ash grown in open land, with 
pretty coarse grain, is worth at least 
two made of spalt, fine grained ash. 
is so with a rake, head and tail, We 
never look at a bunch of rakes without 
seeing at a glance that there is at least 
fifty per cent variation in their value, 
owing solely to the character of the 
wood. Mowers and reapers, unless 


It | 


made, as some are, wholly of iron, choy) 

| be oiled and varnished, but not aie 
that the buyer may see what he ig yy. 
ing. If there is a fine grained gpa}; 
| piece in them, let the manufacturer kee, 
them. It will cost him less to keep then 
| in repair than it will you, especially ; 
| he keeps them in his loft, where ey a 
mower, or reaper with a foot of defectiy, 
timber in it, ought to be kept.—Ep, 





| AMERICAN INSTITUTE FARMERs 
CLUB. 
Ar a meeting of this club, Monday 
| May 10, Robert L. Pell, President of tie 
| Institute, in the chair; Hon. Heary 
Meigs, Secretary, present. : 
Mr. John G. Bergen, an intelicen; 
farmer of Long Island, suggested tha: 
the Club should extend their inquiries 
upon the cultivation of wheat. I reco. 
lect, said he, that an experiment in France 
showed that mixing several kinds of 
wheat together increased the production: 
and I am inclined to believe that mi 
| Indian corn seed will increase the yield 
[ recollect a crop incidentally tried in Ur. 
ange County, of a mixed character, tha 
went far to prove this theory. It is a 
experiment thatis certainly worth trying. 
| I have tried a similar experiment, and 
and think the yield was increased. In 
thixing wheat, I think the increase was 
| ten bushels to the acre. 
| Wm. Lawton. —It.is an important 
| question what time to plant corn | 
think that we generally plant too early 
in Westchester County and vicinity 
where the land is rather stiff. About a 
dozen years ago it rained nearly all May, 
and I planted in the first week in June; 
the result was an excellent crop of un- 
usuaily sound corn—70 bushels per acre. 
No effort was made to grow a large crop, 
and the later than usual time of planting 
made me fear that I should not make 2 
good crop. The land was subsoiled. 
John G. Bergen.—I have said I favor- 
ed early planting, but that needs qualit- 
cation. The time must be adapted to 
circumstances. Writers often differ up- 
on all subjects. 





xing 





I saw a field of early 
eorn this morning on Long Island, up 
and growing, and good crops will be ob- 
tained, for the ground is early and warm, 
and well manured. For market crops 0 
green corn we must plant early. % 
Long Island, we regard the season rather 
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chan dates. I hayeeseen early planted 
corn that looked yellow and bad at first, 
but afterward recovered and made good 
crops;-and I think, as a general rule, 
our early planting is best ; we then avoid 
the fall drouth, which is sometimes so se- 
vere as to prevent the ears filling. 

The President.—I plant my corn, 80 
miles up-the Hudson, the first of June. 
My neighbors plant May 10. My crop 
is usually the best. 

A. Bergen —My observation about 
soaking corn is that early planted corn 
if soaked, is apt to rot. The strife of 
neighbors trying to beat each other in 
planting corn has been injurious to the 
production. As a general rule, the ear- 
liest planted is not the best, and I am 
not quite satisfied about soaking corn 
before planting. 

Mr. Fuller, horticulturist, Brooklyn. 
—I find that all well prepared soil is 
much earlier than soil that lies compact 
and hard. Manuring warms it, and 
brings forth the crop. 

A. Bergen, a Long Island farmer.— 
Prepare your land well, and you can de- 
pend upon a corn crop in all seasons, 
Farmers. fail because they do not plow, 
dress and prepare the soil well. 

John G. Bergen.—I can grow sixty 
bushels per acre, but I can grow other 
crops to greater profit, because [ grow 
market garden vegetables. 

T. W. Field.—I believe that upon an 
average the Indian corn crop is the most 
profitable of any-——even more so than car- 
rots. Every one can not grow carrots, 
but every one can grow corn. After all, 
it is adaption of crops tolocation. I be- 
lieve that everywhere Indian corn-grow- 
ing may be made profitable. Here the 
stalks are very valuable, while at the 
West nearly worthless. | 

A. Bergen.—lI find corn-stalks valuable 
for feeding horses; they cured mine of 
heaves, 

Mr, Ambler of Harlem.—I came here 
to learn how to plant corn, as I have a 
little farm in Connecticut, where we 
think the fodder of an acre of corn worth 
as much as am acre of grass. By deep 
plowing I reclaimed a very badly culti- 
vated piece of land that had been for 
many years planted in buckwheat or rye, 
without manure, and with but little rest 
and but little product. I planted a por- 
tion to corn, after plowing seven inches 
deep, which was considered very deep 
plowing in that locality. I applied no 
manure, and at first the corn looked mis- 





erable, until about the Ist of July, when 
it began to grow, and it proved to be the 
best crop in the town of Bethel. Next 
year I sowed oats and got a good crop, 
and sowed clover and had an exeellent 
crop of clover—the whole attributable to 
deep plowing—that is, deeper than it had 
ever been plowed before. Iam satisfied 
that we can make corn growing in Con- 
necticut more profitable than in Mlinois, 
simply by increasing the depth of the 
soil with the plow. 

Mr. White of Staten Island.—I plowed 
an acre of land never before cultivated to 
corn, and used very little manure, but 
plowed deeper than it had been before, 
and got the best crop in the neighbor- 
hood. 

T. W. Field.—Some of the Long Is- 
land farmers say that they have grown 
128 to 130 bushels of corn per acre, 
planted 4 feet 8 inches apart. 

Mr, Fuller.—I have traveled Illinois 
pretty well and I have never seen 100 
bushels per acre. I have been told that 
acorn crop near St. Louis was worth 
only fifteen cents a bushel, and fifty 
bushels per acre is a full yield. 

T. W. Field.—The largest corn crops 
have generally been grown in districts of 
poor soil. In Central New-York 70 bush- 
els is a full crop. In Connecticut, on 
the Thames River, I saw a crop of 14 
acres that measured over 1,400 bushels, 
It had formerly*been manured with 
bones very largely, some twenty years 
previous. | 

John G. Bergen.—In regard to large 
corn crops, I have heard much of them 
at the West, but I never saw better crops 
in Obio than upon LongIsland. I grew 
one acre that gave a little over 100 bush- 
els per acre. I try to plow as deep as I 
can, but deep plowing is not best for all 
lands under all cireumstances. In one 
place in Pennsylvania I noticed that the 
land for corn was plowed shallow, and 
that deep plowing did not produce the 
best crops. vee 

The President.—Lands differ, and 
sometimes deep plowing may reach gray- 
el and injure the soil, Although I have 
injured some soil by too deep plowing, 
say twenty-two inches deep, yet I have 
improved a hundred acres where I ever 
injured one acre. Roots penetrate just 
wt peter se Tom All pore: 

require phosphate e of lime, potash an 
soda. If these be removed by longerop- . 
ping, the soil will not produce good crops. 

y deep plowing a new supply is obtain- 
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ed, just as it was upon ground described 
by Mr. Amblerthat only grew five-finger 
vines. Do not consider a soil worn out 
until you have proved it so, not only that 
the surface is exhausted, but all below 
that is within reach of the plow. 


How to Kill Worms. 





worms, of a reddish brown color, as large 
as the coarsest knitting-needle, and 
about three quarters of an inch long, and 
very hard, with many legs and a voraci- 
ous disposition te eat vegetables. They 
are so prevalent in some gardens in 
Brooklyn that a dozen or twenty are often 
found under one hill of corn. He said, 
‘“* What shall I do?” 

Solon Robinson.—Salt them with a 
mixture of salt and lime. 


Upon this hint the Secretary sprinkled | 


a little upon those exhibited, and in two 
minutes every one was dead. 

As we had not the pleasure of attend- 
ing the above meeting, we have copied 
so much of its proceedings, as we sup- 
pose of special interest to our readers, 
from other papers. 

Whether mixing different varieties of 
Indian corn will increase the crop we 
very muck doubt. Our preference would 
be to plant one variety, and to space 


according to the size, four feet each | 


way for large varietieS, 32 for smaller, 
and as low as 8 for the smallest, with four 
or five kernels in the hill. If others 
have found advantage from mixing the 


seeds of this crop we would like to hear | 


from them, for we are always open to in- 
vestigation and facts. 


The reported cases of good crops by | 


plowing worn land deep are important. 
They show that the surface soil may be 
exhausted, and yet the land not be ex- 
hausted, but capable of producing a large 
crop. But they do not prove that all 
worn lands may be made to produce 
well merely by ploughing deep. These 
examples are not a safe rule to follow. 
More generally the deeper you plow 
beyond the old level, the more manure 
may be applied to advantage. 

If, as Mr. Field states, the “largest corn 
crops have generally been grown in dis- 
tricts of poor soil,” and if by poor soil 


A gentleman | 
showed about half a wine glass full of | 
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| he means a deep, strong soil, but very 
hard to cultivate, not that which a far». 
er would choose for his corn crop | 
which heis obliged to use, or none, as hay. 
| pens over large territories, then it js ust 
as itshouldbe. The largest crops ousht 
to be grown, as we believe they are, 0) 
the granite soils of Massachusetts an, 
New-Hampshire, on what would be ¢a)). 
| ed poor corn land, because so difficy) 
to work. 

The farmer of many a New-England 
town can not afford to grow much less 
than a hundred bushels on an acre. Th, 
farmer in Illinois might make money | 
growing fifty. 

We invite attention to the fact thar 
Mr. Pell, the President, has injured som 
acres by deep plowing, but has improved 
a hundred fold more by the same pro. 


cess. 
We advocate deep plowing, but not 
| indiscriminately. Never was a more sen- 


»| sible remark than Mr. Bergen’s, “ Dee 


| plowing is not best for all lands in all 
| circumstances.”—Eb. 


“OLD RED STOCK OF NEW 
ENGLAND.” 
Mr. Eptror :—We are glad to see by 
| your last paper that there is one ma 
among us whdé’ stands up for the “old 
red stock of New-England.” This is no 
new theory with Mr. P.; we remember 
to have heard a like opinion from him 
several years ago, when he addressed 
| the farmers of Hilisborough county, and 
you yourself were present. We have 
lately seen an elaborate article on this 
subject, in the American Furmers’ Mog 
azine, a valuable paper published by Mr. 
Nash, at New-York. The truth is, farm- 
ers are diffident in the expression ©! 
their real opinions of the value of natives 
because they are not quite so fashion- 
able. But if it is found that they can 
be fed at two-thirds the cost, and at the 
same time will yield quite as good pro- 
ducts, is it not clear beyond a doubt, 
that it is best economy to keep them 
March 14, 1858. Granrre Hs, 
in N. E. Farmer. 


Now we are not quite certain who 
this Mr. P. is, but if it should turn ou 
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———— 


to be John W. Proctor, Esq., of Danvers, 
Mass., we should not think it strange, 
for it sounds very much like him, to be 
sivying the old red cattle of the country 
their due, and to take it for granted 
that America can produce cattle that are 
“some potatoes” as well as England. 

We are glad to see that the Granite 
Hills’ man appreciates the articles we pub- 
lished in March and April, on the origin 
and value of our native cattle, by which 
we mean, those whose ancestors have 
been long in this country. That the 
common sense rules of breeding have 
been sadly neglected, that much of our 
stock has greatly depreciated since the 
first settlers in the country brought 
with them the very best cows and bulls 
that England then produced, and that 
the eattle of England have been wonder- 
fully improved since our early fathers 
ieft that country, we have no disposition 
todeny. 

There is no question that while we 
have been turning our best calves to the 
butcher, aad otherwise neglecting whole- 
some laws of procedure, for the purpose 
of securing aconstantly improving stock, 
English farmers—some of them at least, 
enough to gain magnificent results for 
their country—have been wiser. It isan 
often repeated assertion, and we suppose 
a truth, that the average weight of cat- 
tle slaughtered at the Smithfield market, 
London, has more than doubled, since 
England sent so many fat cattle to Bos- 
ton, with the hope of curing the scurvy 
among her soldiers, and contenting her 
officers, after the very costly victory 
they had achieved at Bunker Hill. - 

We certainly have no inclination to 
depreciate what England has done. Her 
improved Devons, Ayrshires, Herefords, 
Durhams, are a triumph of which any 
nation might be proud, and what is 
worthy of remark is that the improve- 
ments are not confined to the herds of: 
the fanciers. Whoever visits Smithfield 
market will find that the improvements 


are widespread, pervading the stock of 





the whole country; and so if he visits 
the farms of the various counties, he will 
be more surprised at the general excel- 
lence of the cattle, than he will at the 
superior condition of the few brought 
together at the national shows. 

Our friend, of the red cattle articles, 
says England brags of her cattle till we, 
more modest, learn to despise our own, 
Now that Englishmen know how to brag, 
is certain. Some think Americans do 
also, and we half believe it. Buta west- 
ern man once told us that it was not 
faulty in the prairie folks to brag, for 
they had something to brag of. If his 
rule was a good one, then England may 
brag of her cattle, for she has something 
to brag of. We think her farmers have 
made more in the improvement of their 
stock, than her armies did in fighting us 
eight years, or would in eight hun- 
dred, 

Still there is a drawback in English 
cattle, as breeders for this country. 
They have yet to be acclimated; and 
some of them, by excessive feeding from 
generation to generation, have become 
diseased. A distinguished medical gen- 
tleman of that country hasrecently prov- 
ed by careful dissections, that in those 
cattle which have been so much admired 
at the shows, the mucles have turned to 
fat, not that fat has insinuated itself 
among the muscles (marbled,) as it 
should, but that the muscles themselves 
have become fat, and that the very fibres 
of the heart have in some cases dissolved 
and disappeared, solid fat having taken 
their place,rendering that organ incapa- 
ble of dilating and contracting, and send- 
ing the blood purified and healthful 
through the system. 


That the mortality among the high-bred 
cattle in England is much greater than 
in. this country is certain. Adairy farm- - 
er in Berkshire, whose dairy consists of 
60 of the largest Durham cows, told us 
in 1853, that while he took from that 
number ten each year to fatten, it was 





necessary to put in twelve two year old 
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heifers a year to keep the number good. | together; but @ good judge of 
This implied an annual mortality of two | 
He added the | 
opinion that this was but an average | 
mortality of high-bred cattle throughout | 


in sixty, or 3$ per cent. 


the kingdom. 


There can be no reason for this—a 


mortality, three times as great, we be- | 


lieve, aS occurs on well conducted farms 


in this country—except such as throws a | 


shade over the future of these high-bred 
cattle. 


whose vital and reproductive powers are 


on the wane, from long-continued and | 


excessive pampering, or are to select for 
breeders the best of our own acclimated 
stock. We have long been of the opin- 
ion, that efforts in both directions should 
be made. We have said, and we say 
now, let those who have money enough 


and fancy enough, import to their heart’s | 
Let them give $5,000 for a | 


content. 
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Cattle 
knows very well that there are rood 
points without pedigrees, and no mj, 
take. As long as our money ig ‘pajy 


more for pedigrees than for what every 


'sound farmer knows to be good gugii. 
_ ties, every step in our progress to a 


highly improved stock will cost anor 


| than it need. 


Nevertheless, let the importations g) 


/on as long as the importers shall |ist 


It is certainly worth considering | 
whether we are always to depend upon | 
the importation of cattle, to breed from, | 


This trade will regulate itself much goon. 
er than some other branches, which 
far more injurious to us, such as buying 


| our iron, instead of using our own ore. 


bull and a $1,000 for a cow, if they | 


please, All the money they will send 


from the country is but a drop in the | 
| produced, or ever can, will not spring 


bucket compared with the millions we 


barter for gew-gaws, which we ought | 


either to do withowt or manufacture 
ourselves. Bought wit is sometimes the 
best, if not purchased too dear. 


smelting it with our own coal paying 
American laborers for the work. 
feeding the workmen with our own | 
duce. But while the importation of 
glish cattle is going on, and splendid 
herds of foreign blood are being estab 
lished all over our country, we can 1 
but wonder that so few American farm- 
ers are inaugurating the practice 
breeding on correct principles from our 
own stock. Weare by no means sure 
that better cattle than England has yet 


from the descendants of the very cattle 
brought over by the first settlers of this 


| country.—Eb. 


We believe that as good a bull for all | 


glish farmer to-day for $500 as of the | 


English fancier for $5000; and as good | 


a cow for $200 as was ever brought to 
this country at the most fabulous price. 
We would advise those who are import- 
ing English stock as a means of improv- 
ing ours, to go among the yeomanry of 
England, and not to the paid agents, 
whether in that country or this, who 
are lying in wait for enormous commis- 
sions. It would be cheaper to give the 
English farmer $300 for his cow, than 
them to give him $500, and then pay $500 
more for the special benefit of a wily 
operator between the parties. Points 
and pedigrees, it is true, sometimes go 





SORGHO SUGAR. 


practical purposes can be had of the En- | & eneral Directions for Planting, Cultivat- 


ing, Cutting and Grinding Chinese or 
African Sugar Cane, and Making Syrup 
or Sugar therefrom. 

From a little work, on the Sorgho 


| Sugar, recently published at Cincinnati, 








| tion. 


we extract the following directions, 
which seem to us to be reasonable, and 
to communicate much practical informs- 
We shall examine the work more 
fully and notice it in another place. 


From all the information we have been 
able to gather, we deduce and would re- 
commend the following: 

I. If any doubts exist in regard 
the ripeness of your seed, place a little 
dampened raw cotton over 2 tumbler oi 
tepid water, in which place the seed. 
If good it will soon sprout. We have 
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both Sorgho and Intphee growing in our | 
office, and offer no seed for sale which | 
has not been thus tested. 
II. Select dry, warm soil, which has a 
couthern exposure ; and as soon as the | 
round is warm to a sufficient depth, | 
nignt, in drills running north and south, | 
about four feet apart, one seed to every | 
eight inches, with shallow covering, | 
Roll the land after planting. 

Ill. Cultivate the same as common | 
corn, until the cane is about waist high ; | 
then do not stir the soil deep, but mere- | 
ly scrape out the weeds. 
“TV, Allow all suckers to grow on the | 
main erop; but for experiment, sucker | 
a part, and take an account of the labor | 
bestowed on each, as well as of the | 
amount and quality of the forage, seed | 


} 


and 7uUtCE, 

¥. When the canes are considered | 
ripe, strip them, and cut off two or three 
feet of the tops, so as to leave none but | 
rich and juicy joints standing. This | 
should be done several days before the | 
canes are cut up for the mill. They | 
may then be cut and shocked, or housed 
in a convenient place, and kept until | 
you are ready to start your mill, Care | 
should be taken in cutting and handling | 
the canes, to keep their ends out of the 
dirt. This precaution, with cleanliness 
in all parts of the work, will do much 
toward securing good results. 

VL. Before commencing to grind, have 
all your tubs, kettles, cisterns or vats, 
well painted inside, and all ready ; also, 
a good supply of dry wood prepared for 
the whole run. Set your mill so that 
the juice from it will run through a fine 
sieve and a flannel strainer, into a tub 
or cistern near the clarifier. 

VIL. Let the feed side of the mill be 
open about 1-8 of an inch, and the next 
or last two rollers closer. If the latter 
donot remove all the juice, set them 
closer, until they do so; but never at- 
tempt to tighten while there is cane in 
the mill, 

YUL In feeding our Vertical Mills, 
put Inasmuch cane, all the time, as 
will pass through the feed regulator. In 
feeding horizontal mills, keep the rollers 
4s evenly supplied as possible—about 
two canes deep. 

_ IX. If you adopt our plan for a boil- 
ing fee a you may use one of the three 
kettles for a clarifier, in small operations ; 
or add two clarifiers, as shown on 

In either case you can sdictrek Yo 


| under the first kettle. 





heat, which is absolutely indispensable, 


for the juice must not boil until thor- 
oughly clarified. Fill one of the clarifi- 


| ers with juice,—say 100 gallons; put 


about one quart of cream of lime (good 


| whitewash,) into a bucket full of juice— 


stir it together, and pour the whole into 
the clarifier, and mix thordughly ; make 
a brisk fire; watch the charge closely, 
and as it approaches a scalding heat, 


| check the fire with a little bagasse. A 


thick, heavy scum will rise—keep the 
fire up until the scum finally breaks, and 
shows white froth between the flakes; 
then remove the scum and the fire, and 
let the juice rest until you haye gone 
through the same operation with the 
other clarifierful, then draw off the first, 
through flannel bags, into the largest 
kettle of the boiling range, (the other 


| kettles being partly filled with water, 


and a good fire started, but not turned 
Then whip up 
six eggs, or a pint of beef’s blood, in a 
large bucketful of clear, cold juice, and 
turn the fire under it. Regulate the 
heat so that it does not boil, until it has 


| “thrown up,” and has been skimmed 
| as before. Then boil as rapidly as pos- 


sible until the thermometer indicates 
238° in the syrup. In the same manner 


| bring forward the second clarifierful ; 


treat it with blood, or egg-water, and 
pass it on; finishing each charge in the 
kettle directly over the fire, and dis- 
charge it thence to your cooling-vats or 
boxes. Rapid boiling, after thorough 
clarification, produces the best results. 
The coolers should be large enough to 
hold a whole day’s boiling each. Mix 
all together, as each batch is turned into 
the cooler, unless, by accident, a batch 
or charge gets spoiled, in which case it | 
should be put by itself. 

Every bucket, tub, kettle, ladle or 
skimmer, as also the mill and troughs, 
should hy Smeg ee as rg * out of 
use, an ore they get dry.’ It may 
be advantageous to de this with strong 
lime-water. : 

Syrup should be boiled to 88° or 40° 
B., to keep well. Molasses barrels 
should be well made, with at least six- 
teen hoops, and a middle piece of pine 
in the | @ price, at Cincinnati, 
is $1.40 each, ne , 


Cetiars are fruitful sources of dis- 

ease if garbage and filth are allowed to 

te for years. We trust, they . 

were th y cleaned and white- 
washed last month. 
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PLEA FOR THE ROBIN. 
BY WILSON FLAGG. 

Cerrain cultivato.s, annoyed by the 
de preds utions committed by the common 
robin upon their cherry trees, have lately 
discovered, as they sup pose, that this 
bird is of no sérvice to agriculture. T! hey 
accuse him of living upon fruit and 
earth-worms alone, alleging that he de- 
stroys but very few of the insects which 
are injurious to vegetation. Herein they 
are led astray by a very egregious error, 
and one that mi; ght produc ¢ incalculable 
mischief were they to succeed in con- 
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vineing the public that the robin is an | 


enemy to the garden and the farm. 
Nothing can be further from the truth. 
It is in fact one of the most valuable of 
our birds, exceeded only by the small 
woodpecker and the chickadee in the 
service he performs by checking the 
multiplication of noxious insects. Let 
us make a few inquiries respecting his 
habits. 

The robin is not a searcher for small 


The = uin inference is, that when he 
not obtain fruit he lives S upon ¥ 

If angle-w Orms are ae 1D) 
pal part of his diet, how does he ¢ 

to obtain them when the superficia) 

is dry, and they are lodged in th. 
soil? He can not get them at any tip 
except when they are either whol, 
partially above ground. He can not 
or scratch for them, and must 
other insects or he would starve. . 
when we consider the vast multitud 
robins in our land, and their vor: 
appetites, when we consider lik 
that they live exclusively upon i) 
and worms, when fruit is not to be 
tained, we must admit that the qu 

of crawling vermin consumed fi th 
birds must be immense and altog 
beyond calculation. There are no othe 
birds that could supply their place, sine 
the other thrushes are too shy to { 
quent our tilled grounds. The larks, t! 
snipes and blackbirds are likewise | 


insects. 





| too shy to perform an equal amount of 


| the sarne service. 


insects that live upon the bark and | 


leaves of trees. He seeks his food like 
the other thrushes, mostly upon the 
ground; and is often seen, after a rain, 


_ ensue could never be repaired except by 


pulling out earth-worms from their holes. | 
This circumstance has led many to sup- | 


pose that he confines himself to these. 
It is true that he devours great quanti- 
ties of earth-worms, but they are only a 
small part of his diet. Healso consumes 
large numbers of those grubs which oc- 
casionally appear on the surface of the 


species of birds. Neither the wood- 
pecker, nor the chickadee, nor the wax- 


wing, nor any species of swallow, nor | 
af. 'the pupz of the same when 


' from the soil; 


the king-bird, nor any of the fly- -catch- 
ers, nor that excellent friend of the gar- 
den, the golden oriole, take their food 


' grubs and caterpillars that live upont 


from the ground. ° What provision then | 


has nature made to rid the surface of the 
soil of its noxious insects? Among the 


all the species of this tribe none is more 
beneficial than the common robin. 
What constitutes the food of this bird 
during eight months of the year when 
there are no fruits in the garden or pas- 
ture? It can-not be said that he lives 
upon seeds, for he refuses seeds of all 





If the robins were to be exterminat d 
the mischievous consequences that wi 


restoring them, certainly not within a 
period of twenty years. Let us enu- 
merate some of the insects that are kept 
in check by the labors of the robin, 
He destroys nearly all kinds of worms, 




















green sward and the cultivated soil ; a1 ad 
large quantities of crickets and grass- 


soil. These are taken only by certain hoppers before they have become per- 
| fect insects. 


The grubs of locusts, of 
harvest-flies and of beetles, which’ are 
turned up by the plow or the hoe, and 
emerge ing 
apple worms when they 
leave the fruit and crawl about in quest 
of a new shelter, and those subterranean 
caterpillars or cutworms, that come out 
of the earth to take their food ; all these 











small birds the thrushes seem to be de- | 28d many others are eagerly devoured 


signed for thi cial pur ; and of | 
en wit. ate from the soil during the night to seek 


by the robin. The cutworms emerge 





their food, and the robin, which is one 
of the earliest birds to go abroad in the Q 


kinds unless they are crushed and made | 
into a dough; and if a young robin is | 


fed chiefly on farinaceous food in a state 
of confinement, he will sicken and die. 


morning, is very dilligent at the dawn ol 

day in hunting for these vermin before 

they have gone back into their retreat. 

The number of these destructive grubs . 

is immense. | 4 
‘“ Whole cornfields,” says Dr. Harrs, 

“are sometimes laid waste by them. 


| Cabbage-plants, till they are grown to 4 
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neiderable size, age very apt to be cut 


off and destroyéd by them. Potato 
vines, beans, beets and various other 
culinary plants suffer in the same way. 
The products of our flower-gardens are 
not spared; asters, balsams, pinks and 
many other kinds of flowers are often 
shorn of their leaves and of their central 
buds, by these concealed spiders.” —Re- 
port, page 348. The services of the 





tection that now exists’ in favor of this 
bird, petition the authorities of the city 


_ of Boston to appropriate a few thousand 


dollars for the planting of blueberry 
bushes and amelanchiers by the sides of 
fences in all pasture lands within five 
miles of the city; and after the work is 
accomplished we shall hear no more 


| complaints of the robin and the cedar- 


robin in destroying these alone would | 


more than pay for all the fruit they de- | 
vour. Indeed, during the breeding sea- | 
son, a robin is seldom seen without one | 


of these caterpillars or some similar | 


erub in his mouth, which he designs for 
his young ; and as the robin often raises 
three broods of young during the season, 
his species must destroy more of this 
class of noxious insects than almost all 
other birds together. 

It must be idle to dispute the fact that 
in certain places the robins are very mis- 
chievous in their depredations upon the 
cherry trees, There is one good remedy 
for this evil, which was suggested some 
weeks since by a correspondent of the 
Furmer. This remedy is to plant a 
greater quantity of cherry trees; for it 
will be found that wherever there is a 
great abundance of this fruit the robins 
do comparatively but little damage. 
One very important cause of their depre- 
dations is the destruction of the blue- 
berry pastures, which would supply 
them with large quantities of berries 
about cherry time. It is precisely in 
those sections of the country, as in Cam- 
bridgéand the suburbs of Boston, where 
the blueberry bushes have been extir- 
pated from the wild lands, we hear the 
most complaint against the robin. Our 
farmers, when they clear a whortleberry 
pasture, should transplant dll the blue- 
berry bushes to the sides of the walls 
and fences, to supply the frugiverous 
birds with berries, and thereby divert 
them from. the gardens. There cre 
thousands of miles of stone wall, within 
two hours walk from Boston, which 
ought to be bordered with blueberry 
bushes and amelanchiers, (June berries, ) 
where, without occupying any valuable 
Space, they would feed the birds and 
produce tons of berries, to employ the 
diligent hands of women and children of 
poor families, who would gather them 
for the market. Let those horticultu- 
tists who have conceived a prejudice 
against the robin, instead of petitioning 
the Legislature to remove the legal pro- 


| progenitor, the 


bird.—N. &. Farmer. 





AMERICAN CATTLE. 
THE DEVONS, 


Wuart the turf horse, and its ancient 
Arabian, is among 
horses, the Devon is among cattle. 
They are claimed in England as an abo- 
riginal race, and to have existed in the 


island previous to its conquest by the 


Romans. Yet, from all accounts, the 
Devon has, from the earliest times, been 


confined chiefly to the county which 
| bears its name, and the immediate con- 
‘fines of those adjoining, in the south- 








west of England. Nor does extraordi- 
nary attention appear to have been given 
to the improvement of the breed until 
the latter part of the last century, when 


the high prices, and great consumption 


of native beef in Great Britain, to feed 
her armies, having fearfully drained her 
cattle districts, awakened the attention 
of the few breeders of Devonshire, who 
still held their cattle in their original 
purity of blood, to their extraordinary 
value. The northern part of that county 
appears to have been their favored home. 


| The soil and climate eminently suited 


them, and with the care and attention 
bestowed upon them by their breeders, 
for the past sixty or seventy years, they 
have improved in quality, appearance, 
and blood-like style, until they can be 
mistaken for no others with which they 
have any relation. The wild deer of 
our forests have no stronger marks of 
original descent than the well-bred 
Devons of the present day ; and in uni- 
formity of appearance, and identity of 
blood, they are scarcely more homoge- 
neous. 

An idea has prevailed to a consider- 
able extent, that the red cattle of New- 
England are essentially Devons, from 
the fact that the first settlers of Ply- 
mouth came from Devonshire. There 
is no sort of proof in that, for no cattle 
were imported into New-England until 
four years after the arrival of the May- 
flower, and neat cattle were imported 
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from all parts of the coast of England | 
to the new colonies when an active com- 
munication had become established be- 
tween the two countries. At all events, 


the New-England red cattle are exceed- | 


ingly unlike the well-bred Devons of the 
present time, and only resemble them so 
far as their approach to the same color, 
sprightliness of action, and an upturned 
horn are an indication. An occasional 
well-bred Devon may have been import- 
ed into New-England during the last 
century, and left an infusion of its blood 
in certain neighborhoods; but nothing 
like an established herd of the kind has 
been known there until within the last 
thirty years. The first animals—six 
heifers and a bull—of pure North Devon 
stock, in the United States, of which 
particular note has been taken, were im- 


ported by Mr. Robert Patterson, into. 


Baltimore, Maryland, in the year 1817. 
A few more were imported into New- 
York, by the late distinguished states- 
man, Rufus King, of Jamaica, Long Is- 
land, about the year 1819—both from 
the fine herd of the late Earl of Leices- 
ter, then Mr. Coke, of Holkam, in the 
county of Norfolk, England. A few 
years afterwards, some of Mr. Patter- 
son’s stock were taken into Connecticut, 
and successfully bred. In 1835, the re- 
mainder of the Patterson stock went 
into the hands of Mr. George Patterson, 
of Sykesville, Maryland, who has skill- 
fully bred them, with occasional impor- 
tations of a fresh bull, up to the present 
time. Mr. King bred his stock, occa- 
sionally parting with an odd animal, un- 
til his death many years ago, when his 
herd was broken up and dispersed. 
These were all well-bred cattle, origi- 
nally procured in Devonshire by Mr, 
Coke, who considered them admirably 
adapted to the light soil of his extensive 
estates in Norfolk. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


The pure North Devon is medium 


size, and less than the short-h: orn. 
Hereford. They are red in color—, ri. 
ginally, a deep" blood red, but laterly 


they have in England bred them of 
lighter shade, but still -red—a fa; 

shade, merely, the other characteristi, 
remaining the same, The head is short 
broad, and remarkably fine, with , 
quick, lively, prominent eye—encireloj 
with an orange-colored ring; and a slop. 
der, branching, upturned horn. The 
neck is fine, with little tendency to dev. 
lap; the chest full, with a s 
shoulder, more open of late than for 
merly ; a straight back, with full ro 

ribs, well thrown towards the Mins 2 and 
a projecting brisket. The loin and hips 
are broad and level; the ramps in goo, 
proportion, and the tail well set, round 


i lanti , 


and tapering like a drumstick into a tug 


of mixed white hairs at the end. The 
flanks are deep and level; the thighs 
somewhat rounding above, and running 
into a graceful taper at the hock, with a 
leg below of surpassing fineness and 
strength. The fore-arm is large abore 
the knee, but below, the leg is exceed- 
ingly fine and muscular. A patch of 
white is occasionally found at the udder 
and in rare instances extending forward 
to the navel, but in a majority of cases, 
perhaps, the white does not 
Taken altogether, no animal of the cattle 
race exists, which in conformity of color, 
style, symmetry, and blood-like appear- 
ance, exceeds the Devon. 


occur. 


AS A BEEF PRODUCING ANIMAL, 


no creature of the racé this side of the 
Atlantic equals it in fineness of grain, 
delicacy of flavor, and economy in con- 
Its fineness of bone and 


i x 
| freedom from offal make it a favorit 


From the herd of | 


Mr. Patterson, many animals were dis- | 


tributed into various parts of the coun- 
try. About ten years ago, and since, at 
various times, severai enterprising cattle 


breeders miade selections from the best | 


herds in Devonshire, and brought them 
into Massachusetts, New-York, Georgia, 
and the Canadas. They have been emi- 
nently successful here, and now several 
herds exist, of purity in blood, and high 
quality—not excelled even in England. 
The Devons have thus become an estab- 
lished breed of cattle in the United 


States and in Canada. 


! 
; 





with the butchers, and a choice to th: 
consumer. In Englandit is preferred to 
any other beef excepting only the Gailo- 
way and Highland Scot, and bears, ex 
cepting those, the highest price in her 
markets. He matures early—hardly so 
early, perhaps, as a short-horn—but 
four years old is fully ripe for the saath 
bles, and at three, good. He is a ki 
and quick feeder, with finely marbled 
and juicy flesh, and no bullock makes 
better proof at ‘the shambles. 


AS A WORKING OX, 
he excels, according to weight and size, 
any other known. Liven in size, the ox 
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is full medium, his. solidity of carcase 
and muscular strength amply compen- 
cating for his apparent deficiency in 
hulk. For activity, intelligence and do- 
cility, he has no equal, and long expe- 
rience has proved that where working 
oxen are in demand, an infusion of 
Devon blood adds largely to their value, 
poth in price and performance of labor. 
They match readily, both in color and 
shape, the deeply concentrated blood of 
the bull imparting his color uniformly 
to his progeny. Their movements are 
quick and agile, They walk almost 
with the rapidity of the horse, possess- 
ing both wind and bottom. In short, 
the Devon is the deau ideal of a working 
ox, and as such, will always hold a pre- 
eminence, 
AS A DAIRY COW, 


she is full medium, when milk is made 
an object with her. For breeding pur- 
poses solely, as with the short-horn, her 
milking capacity has been too often 
sacrificed for the benefit of her appear- 
ance. Naturally the Devon is a good 
milker. We have often seen Devon 
cows yielding twenty-four quarts of rich 
milk a day for weeks together on. grass 
only, and making a corresponding weight 
of butter. They are kind and gentle in 
temper, and with the milking quality 
prop rly cultivated, they are, according 
to their weight and consumption of food, 
equal to any others. They have so 
proved in England—-we know it to be so 
in America; and coupled with the mani- 
fold excellencies of her stock, no cow 
can be more profitably kept as an econo- 
mical animal, either in the farm dairy or 
the village paddock. 


WHERE SHALL THE DEVON BE KEPT? 


There has been much controversy 
among cattle breeders on this point. 


, Our Western breeders and graziers, al- 


though they admire their beauty and 
symmetry, contend that the Devon is too 
small for their rich lands and huge corn 
cribs—the short-horn is better. We 
will not dispute that conclusion, well 
knowing the partiality of good stock 
feeders for large size, and corresponding 
consumption of food. But for the me- 
dium, and lighter soils of the country— 
and the richest also—in all its variety of 
climate, no beast is better calculated to 
Win its way to success and favor. From 
Maine to Georgia; from the Atlantic 
shore to far beyond the Mississippi, the 





Devon thrives, and is a favorite with its 
keepers. On hills, or in valley, with 
scanty herbage, or a luxuriant growth, 
with anything like Christian treatment 
it will thrive, and do its duty.—Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 





WORMS AMONG CORN. 


Swarp land, plowed in the spring for 
corn, is often found filled with worms, 
which are sure to make great havoc with 
the seed unless they are exterminated. 
The following is an excellent remedy : 
After turning under the sod, sow broad- 
cast a bushel and a half of fine salt to 
the acre, and harrow it in, following 
with the roller. Soak the seed in tepid 
water about eighteen hours. Dissolve 
two ounces of sal ammoniac and add to 
the water. This amount will answer 
for a bushel of seed. Plant corn soon 
after sowing the salt. The seed will 
germinate quickly and the plants will 
come forward at once. Between the salt 
and the ammoniac, the corn will suffer 
little from the worms.—Z2. 

It seems hardly possible that so small 
an allowance of salt should much disturb 
the worms. That it would benefit the 
crop, on all lands away from the sea- 
shore, to an extent greater than its cost, 
we should have no doubt, and it might 
retard the operations of the worms, 
while the sal ammoniac would tend to 
hasten the early growth of the young 
plants, thereby getting sooner out of the 
way of the worms. This is one of those 
prescriptions, which it would be no loss 
to try. 

Perhaps one reason that worms work 
among corn planted on turf land worse 
than on stubble, is, that the ground 
being cold, the corn remains small and 
subject to their bite longer. If so, this 
affords another motive, in addition to 
the many we have suggested, for plant- 
ing corn only when the ground has be- 
come warm, and for applying some 
stimulating manure, to secure a vigor- 
ous outset.—Ep. 


MANAGEMENT OF HEDGES. 


We copy some valuable hints on this . 
subject from a letter of William Laer, 
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of Garden Grove, Iowa, the results of | herd of onlysome 70 cattle, but theip eas 
his own successful experience : “I have | yaluation is over $80,000. For’one },.. 
raised, so far, beautiful two years (Osage) | $6,000 was paid in England: for anotha, 
hedges, which have already overcome | $5,000; and another is almost equally 
the doubts of many a skeptic neighbor. | valued. One of his cows “ Duches 
I sprout all my plants before setting— | 66th,” cost $3,500 at an auction ga}, ;, 
thin them out in the row, throwing away | England, and her calf brought at th, 
all that show no swelling buds,or which | same sale $2,000. Despite the sirin. 
make only a feeble effort, and I never | gency in commercial affairs, Mr, Thor, 
have a missing plant. My greatest ene- | has found no difficulty in disposing. x: 
my is the cut worm; I defeat him by | high prices, of all his surplus stock, Jy. 
fall plowing—by setting the plants three | dicious selection, anid an ample fortune 
inches deeper than they stood in the | have conspired to make the Ameri om 
nursery, so that the new sprouts will herd at Thornedale superior in its jnq;. 
come up from the buds below the sur- | viduals toany other in the world. |; 
face. This deep setting will also insure | we may judge from our past success, we 
a new growth in case the tops should | are warranted in the belief that Americ 
winter-kill. But the root alone will not | will shortly be able to supply the mothe, 
sprout. The first fall I bank up three | country with short-horn cattle and 
to five inches high, three to four fur- | Southdown sheep, as it already has with 
rows on each side of the hedge. I set | reapers and pleasure yachts. © 

seven inches apart, but believe that | 
twelve would be better.— Country Gen- 
tleman. 


POTATOES. 


A New-Hampshire farmer, who ha; 





been greatly successful with this crop 


7 7p ‘ ‘f "Dp 
AN AMERICAN HERD. ascribes his success to the following 


Tue following which we cut from an | eaguses -— 


exchange gives rise to some curious re- 1. Change of seed. Seed all procured 
~ r 2 i ~ - 

flections. That Mr. Thorne has a magni- | from a distance. 

ficent herd, the best probably in the 2. Planting on light instead of heavy 

country and perhaps in the world, we | wet gojl. 

have no doubt. _ .8. Light manuring and seeding 

But ifthe sovereigns of Surope, and 4, Early planting and late digging. 
the sovererens of America had not bid 5. Manner of keeping. 





against each other and England made | 
fools of them both, bulls would not have | 
sold for $6,000 nor cows for $3,500. 


THE ROBINS VINDICATED. 

Tue question of the relation of the rob- 

B oy See ee ae in to horticulture was discussed at the 
gut despite the recklessness, as We | January meeting of the Massachusetts 
must think it, of paying such prices to Horticultural Society. It was the opin- 
English sharpers, (English farmers get | ion of many fruit growers that the robin 
no such prices), we thank Mr. Thorne | is @ perfect nuisance to the horticultv- 
and others who are doing like him, for | ™S% and that the law prereesng Se 
eRe ; destruction should be repealed. Ther 
their zealous and successful efforts for | were some, however, who gallantly took 
the improvement of the stock of this | the part of the sweet birds, and at their 
country. . | suggestion a committee was appointed to 
Many English breeders told us in 1853, | ascertain their habits, and especially the 
kinds of food eaten by them during each 


that they anticipated a time not very far | month of the year. ‘The chairman of the 
distant, when they would be reimporting | committee, J. W. P. Jenks, of Middleboro’, 
from this country. If Mr. Thorne and has made his report for the first three 
others can hasten the fulfilment of that | months of the year, and it is entirely 1 


“ile hy = at 

prediction, we should certainly be glad | vorable to the r obins. It is en —— 
se the chanve.—Ep the robins subsist chiefly upon the wors 

ye oranians 6 é enemies of the fruit trees, the curcuiios. 
Samuel Thorne, of Thornedale, Wash- | Mr. Jenks found beetles, grasshopper, 
ington Hollow, Dutchess co., N. ¥., hasa | spiders and curculios in the crops of the 
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robins he dissected, but nine-tenths of the 
contents of the crops were eurculios. 
He has frequently taken a hundred from 
a single crop, and in one instance 162. 
He has not found the first particle of veg- 
etable matter in the crop of a single bird. 
This settles the question in favor of the 
robing, and he who kills one of these 
birds gives permission to live and des- 
troy our fruit to some thousands of cur- 
eulios and other enemies of the horticul- 


turist. 





IMPROVING LAND BY GREEN MA- 
NURES. 


Ir is believed by some, that the best 
kind of vegetable growth for turning in, 
in the form of green manures, is Indian 
corn sown broadcast. If it be intended 
to apply lime to the land, it would be 
well to do so the fall before. Then as 
early in the spring as circumstances will 
permit sow corn broadcast, say three or 
four bushels to the acre, and as soon as 
ithas grown as high as it can be conven- 
iently turned under with a deep working 
plow, turn it .under, and immediately 
sow another crop in the same way, turn- 
ing it under as before, but with a me- 
dium plow run crosswise of the pre- 
ious furrow. In the Middle and South- 
ern States, three crops can thus be turn- 
ed under in one season. It is believed 
that no system of manuring or renova- 
tion, except the heaviest application of 
stable manure, can compare with this 
plan in its results. If the land be very 
poor the first crop will be very light, 
but light as it may be it will yet add a 
considerable portion of the elements of 
vegetable nutrition to the soil ; and thus 
the second crop will be greatly improved, 
and the third will be all that can be de- 
sired. It is believed that in this way 
four times as much improvement will be 
effected in one season, as can be by 
means of cloyer in three or four years. 
For this purpose farmers in the north 
should use the tall kinds of southern corn, 
as being of more rapid growth and fur- 
nishing vastly more matter for the soil. 





VALUE OF OPIUM, 
_ Roser Pzut, Esq., Pres. of the Amer- 
ican Institute Farmers’ Club, stated ata 
late meeting, that in the British East In- 
dies, 100,000 acres of land are put to the 
ees of opium ; that the tax on this 


production amounts to $5,000,000 ; com- 
mercial value, $32,000,000; paid by 
China the last fifty years, $400,000,000, 

These amounts are large, byt when the 
extent of the evil is considered, the Brit- 
ish Government, one would think, must 
reflect, in its sober moments, if it has 
such, that it does not pay. We should 
not think an enlightened people could 
afford to do such a business. 





GROWING POTATOES UNDER 
STRAW, 


“Having seen in the agricultural 
journals more than twenty years ago, 
reports of extraordinary success in 
raising potatoes by covering them with 
straw, [ was induced to try a small ex- 
periment, which I will relate for the 
benefit of some of your readers, 

‘* A plot in my garden, about fifty feet 
square, of well-manured, clayey loam, 
was nicely spaded up and made fine and 
smooth. It was then marked out in 
shallow drills, two feet and a half apart, 
and potatoes (of the pinkeye variety) 
planted whole, two feet apart in the 
drills, and barely covered with earth. 
The whole patch was then covered with 
light, dry wheat straw—which had been 
very much broken by its passage through 
a threshing machine-—and the same 
spread lightly and evenly ‘with a pitch- 
fork to the depth of about two feet. 
Several showers occurred soon after the 
potatoes were planted, which settled the 
straw very considerably, and in due time 
the vines came up through the straw, 
and soon covered the entire surface with 
the rankest vegetation. 

‘“‘ Nothing now was done to the patch 
till the vines were killed by frost in au- 
tumn. Not a weed appeared among 
them. At the usual time of digging po- 
tatoes, the dead vines were all pulled 
and removed; then, with a potato fork, 
the layer of straw—which was pretty 
well rotted and not more than four or 
five inches then in thickness—was care- 
fully removed. To my great surprise, 
there lay the potatoes on the surface, 
literally covering the and almost 
as clean as if they “been washed. 
They were picked up and measured, but 
the quantity I de not remember. 

“This much, however, I well recol- 
lect, that I never raised so good a crop 
by any other mode of culture. They 
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were of very uniform size, and of good | 
| which it is mixed to exert itself, and th: 


quality.” 
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Undoubtedly the above method of | 
growing potatoes, which we cut from an | 


old number of the Ohio Farmer, is wor- 
thy of further trial. We have raised 


laying one seed potato to the-square 
foot, on turf land, covering them with 


straw four inches deep, and leaving them | 


The straw com- 
Its roots decay 


alone till harvest time. 
pletely kills the grass. 
and afford pabulum to the potato; and 
the straw acting as a anulch, is sure to 


| vegetable food. 


patches of potatoes in just this way, | of view, acting as an alterative, 
rector, a dissolver, or a decomposer—, 


vegetation by causing the soil wiv, 
other, in promoting the growth of tree: 
and plants by enriching the land ag , 
manure, and adding to the quantity oj 
By others, it is looked 
upon in a chemical and medicinal poiy; 


a cor 


| disengager of certain parts of the ani. 
| mal, vegetable and mineral substaneos 
contained in ‘the soil, and as a retaino: 


| and combiner with others, but not as » 
| substance, like dung or decayed organ 
| matter, fit for the immediate use 4, 
| nourishment of plants, except in sm: 


| proportions. 


keep the ground moist and of even tem- | 


should think, of equal to five bushels to 


tatoes. But it would require an im- 
mense amount of straw to cover a large 
field; and we are not prepared to recom- 
mend the course otherwise than for ex- 


periment. 

There are Nova Scotia farmers, who 
have tried it many years, who would 
tell you iteis the best way in the world 
to raise potatoes.—Eb. 


From the Patent Office Report, 1856. 
THE USE OF BURNED LIME AS AN 
APPLICATION TO THE SOIL, 


Tue application of burned lime to the 
soil is of high antiquity, and its utility 
is such as has been recognized in almost 
- every country in which agriculture has 
obtained much eminence ; and certainly 
it has been more largely and extensively 
used as a fertilizer from a very remote 
period than any other mineral substance 
that has ever been made available in 
practical husbandry. Cato describes 
with much minuteness the best means 
of preparing it; and Pliny attests the 
use of slaked lime by the Roman culti- 
yators as a dressing for the soil in which 
fruit-trees were grown. It was also ap- 
plied by the Arabs. with equal success 
in Spain. Hence it may be inferred 
that what has been good in ages past is 
good at the present time. 

When lime is applied to the soil, it is 
believed by some that it acts in two 
Wways—one, as a stimulant that promotes 


It also produces a} 
chanical alteration in the soil, which 


perature, so as to completely avert the simply and easily understood, and is ¢] 
danger of rot. We have had yields, we | cause of a series of chemical change 
: | that are really obscure, and are as ye 


| susceptible of only partial explanatio; 
the rod, of uncommonly dry, mealy po- | 


In the finely-divided state of guicklim 


| or slaked lime, or of soft and crumbling 


| chalk, it stiffens very loose soils and 
|opens the stiffer clays; while in | 


| 
i 
| 
| 
' 
' 





form of limestone gravel or of shell. 
sand, it may be employed either fo 
opening a clayey soil or giving body and 
firmness to boggy land. Thus, it proves 
very useful in tenacious, heavy, clayey 
soils, while it may be dispensed with ij 
light ones, as scarcely, if at all, affecting 
them. 

The purposes served by lime as a 
chemical constituent of the soil are 
least of four distinct kinds, namely: 


a 


| First, it supplies a kind of inorganic 


food which appears to be necessary to 
the healthy growth of all cultivated 
plants. Secondly, it neutralizes acid 
substances, which are naturally formed 
in the soil, and decomposes or renders 
harmless other noxious compounds, that 
are not unfrequently within reach of the 
roots of plants. Thirdly, it changes 
the inert vegetable matter in the soil so 
as gradually to render it useful to vege- 
tation. Fourthly, it causes, facilitates, 
or enables other useful compounds, both 
organic and inorganic, to be produced 
in the soil, or so promotes the decompo 
sition of existing compounds as to pre- 
pare them more speedily for entering 
into the circulation of plants. 


Burned or quicklime is of an alkaline 
or basie nature, like potash and sods. 
Bodies of this kind form the chemical 
opposites to those of an acid xature, 
that is, they deprive them of their sou! 
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taste, and their acid properties and ac- | 


tions in general, when they combine 
with them, while on their own side they 
vive up their basic properties. For in- 
stance, from the most. corrosive hydro- 
chloric acid, and the most caustic soap- 
poiler's lye arises a compound which no 
longer tastes sharp or caustic, but only 
mildly saline, namely, common table 





covering. Humic and carbonic acids 
produced in such places render the par- 
ticles of prot-oxyd of iron soluble, and 
these again cause the soil to become 
sterile or less fertile, just like the water 
which we see in ferruginous springs 
flowing from deposits of lignite or peat. 
On this account, fresh, black mud from 


| ponds or lakes always acts injuriously 


salt. Their mutual resignation and: de- | 
hence the dead subsoil, when mixed at 
once with the surface soil, so often 
_ causes a diminution of fertility for one 


livering up of their characteristic pro- 
nerties, which occurs in all cases where 
an alkaline base meets with an acid, is 
called neutralization, and a new pro- 


duct arising from the two is termeda | 
| oxygenation or weathering of the ground 
may readily produce so much soluble 


yy 
B/2iL. 


A good soil, in a state of readiness for 


culture, must not possess any acid pro- | 
| iron,) as to disturb the growth of plants. 


All the cultivated plants grow 


perues. 


jess freely and less vigorously in soils | 
containing acids, than in such as are | 
| and, at the same time, of giving it a ten- 


weakly basic, or even neutral, and their 
growth becomes inferior in proportion 
as the quantity of acid in the soil in- 
creases. 


place in every soil; for the humus, 


The production of acids takes | 


which originates both from the remains | 
of plants and refuse remaining in the | 
ground, and from stable manure, is of | 


an acid nature; the soil, however, usu- | 
dissolves it in washing, in the same way 


ally contains in its mineral constituents 
so many bases, (lime, magnesia, potash, 
and soda,) while the nitrogen of the 
stable-dung produces another, (ammo- 
nia,) that these suffice to neutralize the 
acids formed, and to convert the acid 
into tempered or neutralized humus. 
Combined with bases, the humus under- 
goes a far more.rapid and extensive de- 
composition into food for vegetation ; 
that is, into soluble substances applica- 
ble to the growth of plants, while the 
acid humus, whether produced by want 
of moisture, or by a superabundance of 
peaty substances, undergoes further de- 
cay, but slowly and with difficulty. 
Lime is not merely a dase, but a very 
strong base, and can therefore even ex- 
tract from the weaker bases occurring in 
the soil the acids with which they are 
already combined. Hence it acts with 
advantage in those cases where weaker 
bases are such as become soluble by 
combination with acids, and are in this 
condition capable of interfering with the 
growth of plants. Of this kind espe- 
cially are the bases which originate from 
the ferruginous particles present in all 
soils covered with water, such as are 
situated in low-lands excluded from the 
access of atmospheric air by a tenacious 





upon fields and meadows the first year ; 


or more years. In like manner, in a 
soil which contains much pyrites, the 


salt of iron (green vitriol, or sulphate of 


In all these cases, lime is an excellent 
means of rendering the iron insoluble, 


dency to absorb oxygen from the air 
more rapidly and abundantly, whereby 
the black prot-oxyd of iron is changed 
into brown per-oxyd, (iren-rust,) which 
no longer acts injuriously upon vegeta- 
tion. 

Caustic or quicklime, as its name in- 
dicates, attacks the skin of the hand and 


as potash or soda lye, and has a similar 
action upon other animal and vegetalhle 
substances, as many farmers, perhaps, 
have noticed on the sacks in which they 
have kept lime, which soon became rot- 
ten and soft. When lime is mixed with 
the soil, it acts in this decomposing and 
dissolving manner upon the roots, leaves, 
straw, and other parts of vegetables, ax 
also upon organic constituents of the 
soil, which are already partially convert- 
ed into humus. It hastens the decom- 
position of those substances which are 
often very slow and disinclined to fer- 
mentation in heavy soils, not freely ad- 
mitting atmospheric air toa greater ac- 
tivity ; that is, to a more rapid fermen- 
tation, putrefaction, and decay, whereby 
they are decomposed into carbonic acid 
and ammonia, which are then absorbed 
by the roots of the living plants .as the 
most important of all their food. The 
wren which rap exerts in this way . 
clearly agrees in appearance with that 
produced by direct fertilizers, such as 
stable manure, guano, ete. But there is 
this t difference between the two. 
The lime does: not work with its own 
material, but at tHe of other 
matter, namely, at that of the land or of 
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its strength, while the direct manures 
act with theirown power. It is, there- 
fore, self-evident that the latter enrich 
the soil, while lime renders it poorer. 
The universal effeets of this independent, 
unmixed liming or marling of land, 
which has been established by practice 
in Europe, as well as in many parts of 


| acid from humus. 


this country, is obvious not only by the | 


well-known German saying, 


“Rich fa- | 


ther, poor children,” but also by the still | 


more precisely expressed maxim, 


“Much lime and no manure, 
Make both farm and farmer poor.” 


can, of course, only proceed ) 
cause the tenacity obstructs the a. 
of air and the production of carh, 
When, therefore : 
perience says that lime proves fay more 
favorable in heavy than in light sojle 4 
might certainly be deduced from the ee 
ceding statement, that its chemical a. 
tion, now under consideration. may ya 
an essential share in the benefici; al eff 
in the first case. 


Lime forms a necessary entity nt 
all plants; if not present in sufficie; 


| quantity in the soil, the growth 1 of si ty 


Besides, on heavy, inactive soils, lime | 


may be expected to produce good effects 
by its decomposing and dissolving power 
in all cases where the soil is rich in or- 
ganic remains, especially when the air 
has not had free access to it; conse- 


ation is poor; therefore, lime may 

favorably in certain cases by supp 
this deficiency. By far the maj: 
soils contain lime abundantly 


elvis 
Ppiying 
hig f 


| for the requirements of the nutrition ang 
| development of plants ; and, if manag 


well drained. But even burned lime fre- | 


quentiy does not develop its effects until 
the second or third year. 


and selwent of mineral substances. It 


causes, for instance, an unlocking of the | 


quently, on new ground, reclaimed from | eM apie cies 3 regularly ‘ et properly, 
forest, broken-up meadows, and pasture- | -; 4. <table manure. al a ore h kind 
land, reclaimed peat-bogs, salt-marshes, | 5, 7 ° i; is alone, conveys into 
and low-lying lands after they have been | «’° soil more lime than is removed | 


V 


it, even in very abundant crops ; cull 
vated soils rather grow continually ri i 


| er in lime, and plants, which consume 


| very much lime in their developm ment 
Quicklime can also act as a decomposer | 


especially if grown in frequent succes. 


| sion in the same field, will naturally lead 


mineral constituents of the soil, the pro- | 
ducts of which (silica, potash, etc.,) can | 
then be consumed as food ly the plants | 


growing upon it. 


The experience that | 


liming pre-eminently favors the forma- | In texture, and is of looser nature th: 


tion of haulm, and gives the straw of the | 


cereals great stiffness, is explained by 
this in the most simple manner: It is | 
not the lime which produces this, but | 
the mineral substances rendered soluble | 
and therefore assimilable by the lime 
above all the silica. 
experiments at the same time confirm 
the correctness of the opinion that the | 
farmer need not pay any attention to 
silica, in manuring, since it exists almost | 
everywhere i in sufficient quantity in the | 
soil, but that he need only take care that | 


| 


The results of these | 


' much sooner to an ‘exhaustion of the 


lime of the soil, than those plants which 
take up lime moderately. 


Carbonate of lime is far less coherent 


clay or loam, se that it has the power a 
improving tenacious soils mechanic: 

by rendering them less tough and s id: ; 
and hence, more porous and open. 
Quicklime changes into carbonate of lime 
by degrees in the soil, and will then con- 
sequently act in the same way. When 


| mixed with sand, on the contrary, it 


| 


there shall not be a deficiency of its sol- | 


vents, and of the conditions which favor 
its solution. 
means of assisting the oxygenation, or | 
weathering, of stony and earthy consti- 
tuents of the soil; it, therefore, forms | 


Thus, lime is a powerful | 


i 


renders this more coherent and close. 


Lime also imparts to mixtures of 
earths, as is shown by saltpetre beds, 
the power of converting nitrogen, of pu- 
| trefying and decaying vegetable and an- 
imal substances into nitric acid which 
enters into combination with the lime to 
form nitrate of lime. According to some 
| experiments made in England, lime 


| supposed to increase the power of ear’ hs 


an aid to those bodies, and forces such | 


as air, water, carbonic acid, (humus,) | 
heat, ete., which carry on this process of | 


decomposition everywhere in acting in- | 


dependently of human interference. In 
a heavy soil, this matural weathering , 


to absorb ammonia from the — re 
and to contribute indirectly, by the de 
composition of ammoniacal salts in the 
soil, to a fixation of ammonia by the 
clay and silica. Quicklime absorbs ar 
bonie acid gas from the atmosphere and 
from the soil, passing in the operate! 
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he mild condition of carbonate of 


into tne ‘ : 
lime. Possibly, this also may afford as- 


sistance to the growth of plants. 


/es under a new name. 


Lastly, it has been observed that the | 


development of plants proceeds some- | 
| than the Mitlet—to the great value of 


what more rapidly in soils manured with 


lime, so that they run more quickly | 
through the period from germination to | 


maturity on unlimed land. 
tion upon the duration of vegetation 


Such an ac- | 


but we had some misgivings whether it 
was not one of our old established grass- 
The editor of 
the Farmer and Planter, at Pendleton, 
S. C., skys it is nothing more nor less 


which we have for years past been ur- 
gently directing the attention of the 
readers of the American Farmer who 


_ have not meadows whereon to grow hay. 


would be a recommendation of lime for | 


agriculture in northern, elevated and ex- 
posed districts. 





ENCOURAGEMENT TO AGRICUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION. 


Tur bill reported by Mr. Merril, which | 


some time since passed the House of Rep- 


resentatives, grants six millions, three | 


hundred and forty thousand acres of 
land, to be apportioned to all the States 
—equal to 20,000 acres, for each Sena- 
tor and Representative in Congress to 
which the States are now respectively 
entitled, The proceeds of the sale of 
the lands to be invested in stocks of the 
United States, or of the States, or some 
other safe stocks, the money so invested 
to constitute a perpetual fund, the inter- 
est of which shall. be. inyiolably appro- 
propriatec by each State to the endow- 
ment, support and maintenance of at 
least one college, where the leading ob- 
ject shall be, without excluding other 
scientific or classical studies, to teach 
such branches of learning as are related 
to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in 
such manner as the Legislatures of the 
States may prescribe, in order to pro- 
mote the liberal and practical education 
ofthe industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions of life. 


We sincerely hope that this bill will 
receive the attention of the Senate, and 
be enacted into a law this very session. 
[t is certain that no better or more ap- 
propriate use can be made of the public 
lands than to endow institutions to teach 
such sciences as throw light on the 
business of soil-culture. 





HUNGARIAN GRASS—MILLET. 


Mvca has been said of late in the agri- 
cultural journals of a grass termed the 
Hungarian,” and application has been 
made to us to procure some of the seed, 
The matter has not escaped our attention 








In this month (May) up tothe beginning 
of June, though earlier the better, the 
seed should be sown in our own lati- 
tude; if the ground is well plowed, 
say 8 inches deep, and well harrowed, 
and 2 pecks per acre of seed sown, with 
say 300 Ibs. Peruvian, or perhaps 150 
lbs. of that guano, and an equal quantity 
of Nevassa guano, 3 tons of excellent 
hay can be made, which will be relished 
by all kinds of stock, horses particular- 
ly. Upwards of 4tons have been raised 
from an acre. It stands the drouth pro- 
bable equal to any of the grass family— 
and is easily cured. After cutting, 
which should be when the heads begin 
to turn yellow, let it lay in the swaths 
a day,—turn it over the next day after 
the dew is off, and when the lower side 
is dry throw it into cocks, increasing 
their size, and when sufficiently cured 
have it stowed away in your barracks 
or barn.— American Farmer. 


TO ASCURTAIN THE WEIGHT OF 
LIVE CATTLE. 
Ir is easy to see that the following can 
not be very exact, and yet it may be of 
some use ;— 


‘“« Experienced drovers and butchers are 
in the habit of buying cattle, estimating 
their weight on foot. From long obser- 
vation and practice they are enabled to 
come very nearly to the actual weight of 
an animal; but many of them would be 
most apt to err, if at all, on the right 
side; while the less experienced farmer 
always stands the greatest chance to get 
the worst of the bargain. To such we 
would recommend the following rule to 
ascertain the weight of cattle, which is 
said to approach very nearly the truth, 
in most cases. The proof of this to the 
satisfaction of any farmer, is easily de- 
termined at most of the annual fairs, 
where seales.are erected, and at numer- 
ous other points in the country. 

“Rotse.—Take a string, put it around 
the breast, stand square just behind the 
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shoulder blade, measure on a rule the feet 
and inches the animal isin circumference; 
this is called the ‘girth; then, with the 
string, measure from the bone of the tail | 
which plumbs the line with the hinder 
part of the buttock ; direct the line along | 
the back to the fore part of the shoulder 
blade; take the dimension on the foot | 
rule as before, which is the length; and | 
work the figures in the following manner 

Girth of the animal, say 6 feet 4 inches, 
length 5 feet 3 inches, which multiplied | 
together makes 31 square superficial feet, 
and that multiplied by 23 (the number | 
of pounds allowed to each superficial foot | 
of cattle measuring less than seven and 
more than five feet in girth,) makes 713 
pounds. When the animal measures 
less than nine and more than seven feet 
in girth, 31 is the number of pounds to 
each superficial foot. Again, suppose a 
pig or any small beast should measure 
2 feet in girth, and 2 along the back, 
which feet in girth and 2 along the back 
multiplied together, makes 4 square feet, 
that multiplied by eleven, the number 
of pounds allowed to each square foot, of 
cattle measuring less than three feet in 
girth, makes 44 pounds. Again, sup- 
pose a calf, a sheep, &c., should measure 
4 feet 6 inches in girth, and 8 feet 9 inch- 
es in length, which multiplied together 


_ has become a theme of much ma 
| gaged in Agriculture. 
| of produce. 
: | farmers do ? 
leave the farm for any o 


| better off than they, 


| aid him out of his difficulty. 





make 15 1-4 square feet; that multiplied | 


by 16, the number of pounds allowed to | 


cattle measuring less than 5 feet and | 
more than three in girth, makes 265 lbs. 

The dimensions of girth and length of | 
horned ‘cattle, sheep, calves and hogs, 

may be exactly taken in this way, as it 
is all that is necessary for any computa- 
tion, or any valuation of stock, and will 
answer exactly to the four quarters, sink- | 
ing offal. The rule is so simple that any | 
man with a bit of chalk can work it out. 
Much is often lost to farmers by mere | 
guess-work in the weight of their stock, 
and this plain rule is well worth their at- | 
tention.— Valley Farmer. 


STICK TO THE FARM—BETTER 
CULTIVATION. 

Eps. Nortnwesrern Farmer :—While | 
the great political question of freedom 
and freesoil is agitating our Nation to its 
center, and other powers of the earth 
are watching with intense interest the | 
developments in favor of the rights of | | 
man, there is another question, although | 
not of like moral import, yet all are | 
more or less interested therein, which ' 


| understood, 


sTURAL. 


is being discussed and felt by multit) 
—especially here is the West. were 
enitud: 
to the minds and purposes of those 

It is the que stion 
or fact of hard times and the low pric; 
How often is it remarked 
“that it won't pay to raise wheat at the 
present prices.” Well, what will th, 
It surely will not pay to 
other busines 
for all are hard up, and the farmer js 
unless by foolish 
extravagance he has brought the sheriff 
to his door. Therefore he ponders 
waiting for some new development ty 
But le at ug 
see if it won’t pay to stick to the farm 
and raise wheat, even for fifty cents 
bushel. It is a fact which can be easily 
demonstrated that land, unless some that 
is new, can be made to yield double with 
one quarter more labor, than it does 
now, and constantly be growing better, 
instead, as at present decreasing at the 
rate of ten cents per acre on an average, 
as they now are. The average of wheat 
per acre in England, is nearer forty, 
than thirty bushels ; while in the United 
States, it does not average over ten bush- 
els per acre. Why is this difference! 
It is not in the native richness of the 
soil, nor in the climate; for in both, 
ours exceeds theirs. It is in the differ. 
ent modes of culture. First, the nature 


| and capability of their soils are know 


>, 


and crops are sown accordingly. *e- 


| cond, they cultivate more thoro ughly- 
plowing 


deep, pulverizing the “<cil 


finely, draining, and by a —. 


| rotation of crops, and the app!) 


of manures, both mineral and : na, 
supply the land with the «orth of 


| fertility which are being constantly re 


moved; while here, in too many !- 


| stances, the direct reverse is the rule, and 


that the exception. How often do we 
see one man and a team trying to cull 
vate eighty or one hundred acres, plow- 


| ing in the mud three or four inches deep 
| where the land requires draining, want- 
| ing manure, half seeding and bi adly Pe 


in, thinking that the number of acres 
sown and not the amount per acre raise 

will be the ratio of profits. Harv 

comes and with it the expense of goil 
over four acres to get the legitimate pro- 
duce of one, and when the bills are al 
paid it is found that it does not pay be 
| raise wheat at such prices. If they had 
or followed the laws ° 


ng 
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vrowth and suppl¥, the results would | for the farmer. If we will manufacture 
have been far different. : 3 . | half our irons and woolens, wheat will 
The first reason for these things 18 | rover be down to fifty cents a bushel 


found in the avaricious desire for all the | etal rete nege meee 
‘andwhich joins, or in other words, farm. | *82!. row you politics overboard, 
wt try to cultivate too much land, and | and look at this subject as reasonable 


consequently neglect the whole. Se- | men. 
cond, they do not keep stock enough to 
make manure to supply the farm, and For the American: Fassieniiaeaiied 
too often wasting what little they do es 

have. Third, ignorant of the principles THE SUGAR CANE. 
which govern the growth of vegetation THE CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 


or of the adaptation of different soils, or 
of the necessity of manure. If farmers I sHaut endeavor to treat of the sugar 


would inform themselves upon these | cane in various aspects as far as the 
things and act upon that information, | means within my reach will permit. 
farming could be made to pay even at I will first examine its history,-and 


‘fty cents per bushel for wheat. Aji... f ; ; 
we distne & these things is absolutely | incidentally its nativity or the countries 
necessary to save our land from actual | ™ which it was indigenous. 

starvation in. the years which are to 2d. I will examine its botanical struc- 


come, ne hail with iris eps | ture and classification. 
very avenue WHICH Opens a wa at it : . 45. % 
et obtained, both for thetneetoes - lb _ * Ps gage ss ass 
‘and their children, and should labor to stitution and acclimatization. 
bring to completion and to encourage | 4th. i will examine its uses, ‘pro- 
every enterprise which has this object | ducts, and the processes of their manu- 
in ye Ke Trot bes ee 2g facture. 
the effort to establis icultural Col- : 
leges, that by their inflasnee light may b . . history “ the ar on ee 
be thrown upon their path which will | 92¢K to an early period. ‘Some writers 
help-them to occupy their true position | suppose it was known to the Jews at an 
among the callings of life. early period of their history, and that 
_ H.C. Coon, the Hebrew word sometimes rendéred 
ia N, W. Farmer. calamus, and sometimes sweet cane, did 
The writer of the above does not quite | in fact mean the sugar cane. It was 
go to the bottom of things. We lack a | first made known to the Greeks, accord- 
due proportion of mechanics, as com- ing to Strabo, by the military expedi- 
pared with the agriculturists. Let us | tions of Alexander the Great, 325 years 
supply our own iron, instead of buying | before Christ. His’ fleet of 2000 ships 
it; let us clothe ourselves, instead of | sailed down the eastern branch of the 
getting Europe to clothe us; in shortlet | Indus, and thence along the coast to the 
us produce, as fast as the condition of a | Persian Gulf, and up the Euphrates to 
new country with too much land, will’ Babylon. It was during this voyage 
permit, whatever we want to eat, drink | that Nearchus, the commander of the 
and wear; to stay at home with and: fleet, found the sugar cane, cultivated 
to go abroad with; to sleep on and to | by the inhabitants of the country, pro- 
sleep: under; to live and die and be bably about the mouths of the Indus. 
buried with; and then there will be no | Alexander himself did not make the. 
need to exhort the farmer to stick to his voyage, but returned with a part of his 
business. He will stick to it with its ‘army from the forks of the Indus to 
good prices, because he can find no Babylon by land, so that we are indebt- - 
other so remunerating business. That | ed to the report of his voyage, made by 
abominable doctrine that it is cheaper | Nearchus’to the king, for the record of — 
to buy than to produce, is what puts | the discovery. It would seem: that 
Prices below a living, thriving business | Alexander himself, who sailed down the 
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Indus to its western mouth in N, L. 24°, 
did not meet with it there, or anywhere 
personally during his expeditions. This 
would seem to indicate that it was not 
indigenous in any of the countries 
traversed by him in person, although it 
is not conclusive, It may be that the 
cultivation only had not extended. It 
is spoken of by Varro, Dioscorides and 


| derived a large revenue. 


Lucan as a large reed produced in Ara- | 


bia and India, which yielded a kind of 
honey called saccharon. They describe 


it as a kind of salt, or having the ap- | 


pearance of salt, and as brittle when 
chewed, and dissolving in water. The 


art of crystalizing it must then have | 


been known. These writers refer to 
the century immediately preceding the 
Christian era. Lucan says also that 
certain Asiatic nations in alliance with 
Pompey used the juice of the cane as a 
common drink. 

Arrian, who wrote in the second cen- 
tury of our era, speaks of sugar by the 
name of sachar, as an article of com- 
merce from India to the Red Sea in his 





the Tartar government of Kublai Kha, 
Next, Varoy 
de Garna, in 1497, found a considera), 
commerce in sugar carried on in th, 
Kingdom of Calicret, then a small kine. 
dom lying on the east coast of the An. 
bian Sea, between the modern Bom), 
and Cape Comorin, in about 192° N 7 
It was found in Nubia by John Lionj jy 
1500, and a considerable commerce j; 
sugar was then carried on in that coup- 
try. It was abundant at Thebes, or, th 
Nile, and in the northern parts of Afric, 
at the same period. 

Bruce found it in upper Egypt in 1768, 
In the countries discovered by Colum. 
bus, the sugar cane is shown to hay 
been known in Hispaniolia during 
Columbus’ second voyage. It was uw 
doubtedly indigenous in the West Indi 


| Islands and on the north coast of Sout 
| America, and in Southern Africa, wh: 


several varieties are now said to exis! 


time. Tertullian, in the same century, | 
of those limits. 


speaks of a species of honey procured 
from canes, 
that its use in both the forms of sugar 
and molasses, and perhaps some others, 
was then known to the Romans, 


Some writers have supposed that the 


It would appear from these | 


in a wild state. It was not pr 
bly indigenous in any country bey 
25° on each side of the equator, and ony 


* . . s . 
in low and warm situations within most 


2d. In its botanical classification it 
a genus of the Digynia order, belonging 
to the Triandria class of plants; and in 


| the natural method ranking under the 


fourth order Gramina. 


crusades brought the western nations of | 


Europe acquairited with the sugar cane 
and its products, but I can find no allu- 


i 


| bivalved. 
| vided into many radicles. 


sion to it in the meagre chronicles of | 


any of their writers, 


It is a remarkable | 


proof of the decline and loss of know- | 


ledge, and of the cessation of intercourse 


| sixty. 


between the inhabitants of different | 
| showing a small germ or bud at eae: 
| joint, in others a sheath arising from 


countries once connected by commercial 
relations, that the next notice we have 


of the sugar cane and its products is in | 


the travels of Marco Polo between the 
years 1270 and. 1295. He speaks of 
sugar as an abundant product.of the 
southern parts of China, or Mansi, as 
he terms it, and of Bangala, or Ben- 
gal in modern nomenclature, from which 


} 
/ 
: 
' 
; 


It has no calyx, 
but a long down, and the corolla is 
The root is fibrous, and d- 
The stem or 
stalk is a jointed reed rising from six to 
fifteen feet. The joints vary in number, 
according to the variety, from ten to 
In some varieties the joints are 
naked, without leaves or blades, only 


each encases the stalk half way to the 
next joint, when a leaf or blade, lanceo- 
late and deeply serrated on the edges, 
resembling the blade of the common 
corn, springs out. The varicties whos 
joints are naked have a tuft of lanceo 
late, serrated leaves rising from the to 
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of the main stalk,-from the center of | 
which a small arrow rises from three to | 
five feet, bearing the reeds in the form | 
of a panicle at its summit. The form | 
of the seed vessel is, so far as I can 

learn, the same in all the varieties. | 
When ripe, the stalk or stem is a fine | 
straw color, approaching to yellow. | 
Several stalks often, but not unformly, | 
rise from one root. | 

gd. Its habits v4ry with soil and cli- 

mate, and exhibit unequivocal proof of | 
its tropical nativity. In regions where | 
frost is unknown, the root is perennial 
in its native state, with an annual stalk. | 
Where cultivated in the same districts, 
annual cutting in three years so far ex- | 
hausts the root that replanting becomes 
necessary. This is sometimes, but rare- | 
ly, done with the seed: The usual | 
method is to lay down the stalk. For 

this purpose a trench is dug with the | 
plow or the hoe, five or six inches deep, 
ind fifteen inches wide at bottom by 
two and a half feet at top. Five or six 
joints from the tops of the stalks are | 
then cut off and laid lengthwise in the 
bottom, and covered two inches deep | 
with the earth taken out of the trench. | 
When the plants have risen a few inches, | 
the weeds are removed, and they are 
hilled up a little with a part of the earth 
taken from the trench, which is called a 
bank. This process is repeated until 
the bank is exhausted. They must. be 
kept clean of weeds, and all lateral 
shoots should be removed which spring 
up after the cane begins to joint. The 
rows are 8} 0r 4 feet apart. In some 
rich spots on the island of St.. Christo- 
pher, an acre has produced 8000 Ibs. of 
Muscovado sugar in a year. Two hogs- 
heads of 1,600 Ibs. each, per acre, is 
about an average yield on that and other 
West India islands. Aswe recede from 
the tropics, the plant becomes less luxu- 
riant, and its habits and constiution seem 
to undergo a change. In Louisiana, be- 
tween 29° and 88° N. L., it becomes an 
annual plant, and the variety usually 








‘of the West India Islands, 


cultivated is liable to be so injured by 
frost, that the stalks can not be used for 
propagation. It 1s evident that it accli- 
mates slowly. Some varieties are either 
naturally more hardy than others, or 
they have been earlier pushed beyond 
their native limits. 


A variety distinguished as the Chinese 
sugar cane, to which the botanical name 
of sorghum saccharum has been given, 
has been introduced into the United 
States through the Patent Office within 
the last three years. A botanical writer 
in England, in 1816, gave to the sugar 
cane the botanical name of sacharum 
officinarium, and stated that there was 
but one species. He described the cane 
Karlier 
botanists named it arundo saccharifera. 
Instead of a variety, it seems to me to 


| be entitled to be classed as a distinct 


species. It is possible, however, that 


| all the distinctive features may have 
_ been caused by the process of acclimati- 
| gation. 


Mr. Wray, an intelligent traveler, in 
1851 found no less than sixteen varieties 
of sugar-bearing cane in Caffraria, and 
easily made sugar from them. Mr, 
Wray names the plant the Imphee. 
Such confusions of names are very 
common amongst botanists, as might 
reasonably be expected, where more 
than 200,000 varieties of the vegetable 
kingdom, all having more or less in 
common, are to be classified and ar- 
ranged. Some of the varieties, no doubt 
different ones, are now cultivated more 
or less in Englgpd, France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, Germany, Belgium, Turkey, 
Mauritius, Australia, Ceylon, Africa, 
Eastern Asia, the West Indies, Mexico, 
Brazil, Canada and the United States, 

The variety recently introduced into 
the United States’ under the various 
names of sorghum saccharum, sorgho 


suere, and’ Chinese sugar cane, was in- 


troduced by the seed directly from — 
France through the Patent Office, and 
indirectly from the north part of China, 
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whence its name. 
a different variety from any of the six- 
teen varieties found by Mr. Wray in the 
south of Africa. 


It is supposed to be | 
| west at least to the border of ~ a 
| and Nebraska, is as high, if not hieho 
in 40 


If it has been, as stated, brought to | 
France from the north of China, its cul- | 
vation has been extended since the time | 


of Marco Polo, the close of the thirteenth 
century, from the southern to the north- 
ern parts of China, or through probably 
about twelve degrees of latitude. This 
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ley, from the foot of the Laurel py 


N. L., as that of China in 35 
May we not then reasonably presuy 
from the experience of the past, that ; 
ordinary seasons, with proper cult 
tion, it may be thoroughly rip: 


| the wide extent of country between ; 


will account for some of the reports re- | 
* . . . ; 
specting its properties and habitudes | 


which have accompanicd its introduction 


| year 


into this country. The temperature of | 
N. E. China, in latitude 40°, is about | 


equivalent to N. S. 45°, in the interior 
of the North American continent. 


As | 


it is well known, therefore, that a proper | 
ripeness of the cane is indispensable to | 


the crystalization of the juices, it is no 
matter of surprise that the cultivators in 


Alleghany Mountains and the elevated 
country approaching the Rocky } 
tains, as far North as 41° N. L.? 
experiments have been made the pre: 
to determine the amount 
quality .of its products, the uses 
which the different parts of the plan! 
may be applied, as well as the best mode 
of treating it during its growth, and ¢! 
best mode of extracting and manufac 
turing the juice. It can not be exp 
ed that the experience of one year, that 


an unfavorable one, will have matured 


that district of country should be unable | 
to make sugar from it, although in the | 
south of China and Bengal immense | 
quantities of sugar were manufactured | 


from it six hundred years since. 


same great division of the earth, sugar 


was known and in use more than two | 


thousand years since, and we have no 
account of any more than one variety 
of the cane in Asia. It has been plant- 
ed in various parts of the United States 
in 1855, 56 and °57, in only a few lo- 
calities in 1856 and 56. It 1857 it has 
been planted to a greater or less extent 
in every State in the Union, and a very 
general interest has been excited re- 
spectirfit. The season has been an un- 
propitious one; corn, grapes, and some 
other articles of common cultivation 
not having matured by any means as 
usual. 

Nevertheless, much has been gained. 
The habits and capabilities of the plant 
have been ascertained, and its success 
as an article of cultivation and manufac- 
ture rendered certain. The average 
temperature of the great Mississippi val- 


We} 
know also, in countries situated in the | 





any definite system upon any of these 
important and interesting questions. 
For example, some have pruned out 
all offshoots, and restricted the canes to 
five or six in a hill, planting the hills 
four feet each way. Others permit al 
offshoots to grow, increasing the canes 
to ten or twelve in a hill, in a strong 
soil. Some pull out the panicles as soon 
as they rise above the upper leaf; some 
cut them off when in bloom, and some 
suffer them to ripen; and no opportu-— 
nity has yet been afforded of comparing 
results and ascertaining which has been 
most successful. Various and widely 
different estimates, ranging from 100 to 
400 gallons per acre, have been made as 
to the quantity of syrup it would pro- 
duce. A few small samples of suga 
have been produced. The machinery 
for expressing the juice has been hastily 
constructed and imperfect. Most of it 
has not extracted more than three-fifths 
and some not more than one half the 
juice, and this, with the differences 
the growth of the crop and the various 
stages of ripeness and modes of treat 
ment, will readily account for the difler- 
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ont estimates of quantity as well as any 
liserepancies in quality. Some exper- 
‘ments seem to indicate that most of the 
extraneous elements to be separated 
fom the juice are obtained from the 
hard shell of the canes and the sheaths 
= of the leaves, the juice of the ripe pith 
pened in 3 being found to be nearly colorless, and 


vurel Fil) 
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to be pure water and sugar. 


Extracted in the progress of the 
nlant towards maturity, it increases in 

from 1.025 to 1.050, 1.075 to 
1.085 when fully ripe. The proportion 
e of sugar increases in the same ratio, and 
readily accounts for the fact that where 
F onehas made one gallon of syrup from 
, and the ten gallons of juice, another has made a 
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milk or well beaten whites of eggs, which 


produce effects similar to the lime. 
Many experiments yet remain to ‘be 
made before the proper mode of treat- 


/ment shall be discovered and become 


generally established. Wherever the 


_saccharine principles exist in sufficient 


The juice 
of the ripe cane has a specific gravity of | 


quantities, there is no doubt that by 
proper processes they can be concen- 
trated and crystalized. The processes 
adapted to the particular combinations 
are to be sought out and applied, That 
the skill, science and energy of this 


| country will prove unable to accomplish 


| be tolerated. 


' it in Ohio in abundance. 
plant is useless. 


a year can be cut for fodder. 


it, is an imputation not for a moment to 
Sugar, syrup, or molasses 
and alcohol, will soon be produced from 
No part of the 
The young stalks and 
blades are a rich and palatable food for 
stock of all kinds, and by cutting it 
above the lower joint in July two crops 
The seed, 
of which it produces from twenty to 
fifty bushels per acre, is heavier and a 


_more nutritious food for horses, cattle, 
sheep, poultry, and hogs than oats. The 


manu F callon of equal density from five gallons 
> Expect © ofjuice. I need only remind your in- 
ear, that © telligent readers that the difference be- 
matured ® tween the specific gravity of water and | 
of th | the juice of the sugar cane is caused by 
ions. | the presence in solution in the latter of | 
ined out | sugar. The specific gravity of pure 
canes to white sugar is 1.6065 according to some, 
the hills and only 1.4045 according to other chem- 
rmit all ists. 

1e canes The percentage of sugar, therefore, in- 
» strong creases in the rates in which the cane 
3 as soon approaches maturity. The proportion 
f; some of sugar contained in the juice ranges 


1d some from ten to sixteen per cent. In the 


»pportu- process of manufacturing, various modes 
mparing have been tried. Some add a very small 


quantity of quicklime to the juice when 


14s been 


widely put over the fire. Some prefer and use 
n 100 to chloride of lime. Some use nothing at 
male as that stage. All agree in heating the 
id pro- juice slowly to about 180°, and keeping 
f sugar it so for some time, from one to two 


hours, taking care that it does not boil. 


chinery 


hastily The object is to bring as much as possi- 
st of it ble of the extraneous and ferulent mat- 
e-fifths, ter to the surface, whence it is removed 
half the by skimming. Lime is used to neutral- 
nees in ize the excess of oxygen in the juice, 
various which prevents the formation of sugar. 
© deat hose who reject the use of lime, in po 


of it, when the juice is about two-thi 


e differ- evaporated, add a small portion of sweet 





fable of their being poisonous to horses 
is simply absurd. Some imprudent man 
has no doubt foundered a horse to his 
death on it, as many a one before has 
done on wheat, rye, corn, and oats, with- 
out ever sagely inferring that those 
grains were poisonous, 

From the stalks, after the juice was 
expressed, a fine, close, strong quality 
of paper has already been manufactured 
in this city in sufficient quantity to af- 
ford a certain test, and there is no lon- 
ger a doubt that it will become one of 
the most valuable raw materials for the 
mantfacture of some of the most abun- 


dant and useful qualities of paper. 
Roswe_t Marsa. 
LUCK. 
deners, in luck. “Oh!” says one, “he 
‘had a good chance ;” another declares . 


his successful friend was “a lucky fel- 
low.” The “luck” which has made the 
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fortune of the best gardeners is no luck 
at all. 
hard study and hard labor; by reading, 
and avoiding the dram bottle; by keep- 
ing a steady eye on the results of exper- 
iments aided by the knowledge of writ- 
ten materials. What ‘ luck’ can a gar- 
dener have who prefers idleness to bot- 
any ; what hope can he ever entertain of 
rising to independence, if he can not dis- 
tinguish one {species of plants from 
another? He must always be at fault, 
unless he knows something more than 
routine cultivation, and can adapt his 
tactics to new circumstances, or give 
himself a reason for his acts. ‘ Luck is 
a term to be expunged from every voca- 
bulary except that of the gaming-table 
or the turf. In the language of Dr. 
Lindley: “Our personal experience in 
this matter now extends over the best 
part of a half a century, during which 
time circumstances have brought within 
our knowledge the private history of 
most of the successes and failures which 
in that period have deserved notice 
among gardeners, and we feel entirely 
justified in saying that those who have 
risen have had to thank their own su- 
perior knowledge, the fruit of superior 
industry ; while those who have fallen 
can Only blame themselves for that want 
of knowledge and determination to suc- 
ceed, which, in this world, are indispen- 
sable in all classes where mental power 
is necessary, and from which political 
influence is withheld.” 

Were any proof of the justice of this 
opinion needed, it would be found in the 
skill of those eminent men in the horti- 
cultural world who, by diligent study, 
have privately, and in, spite of difficul- 
ties, acquired what, in the absence of 
such energy, would have been denied to 
them.— Horticulturist. 


This is equally true of the farmer. 
Industry and energy are essential, and 
yet these are not enough. They are lia- 
ble to be misapplied. It is necessary that 
they be directed by intelligence—an in- 
telligence higher than ordinarily comes 
unsought—that which is the result of 
inquiry, reading, investigation, thought, 
application of the laws of nature to soil 
culture, stock growing, trade, domestic 
economy, and whatever adorns and ele- 
vates and renders independent. Such 
intelligence, not without mother wit, 


It is knowledge acquired by | 
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but with it, is and ever will be the mu. 
sure of success. The boy and the youn, 
man now looking forward to the fay, 


aqai 


thinking they know quite enough to } 
farmers, will certainly fail in the rac 
as compared with their fellows, who ih 
the same age, and then onward in life. 9: 
opportunity offers, are delving after , 
knowledge of nature and her laws, wit) 
a view to apply these laws to their busi. 
ness.—Ep, 


FEEDING FARM HORSES. 

C. W. Kyicut whoreceived a premiuy 
from the Virginia State Agricultural § 
ciety, for an essay on this subject, say; 
that he has found his horses kept in good 
condition under hard work, with eight 
quarts of meal, composed of one-third |p. 
dian corn and two-thirds good oats, }y 
measure, mixed with cut straw or com 
husks, and fed in three meals per day. 
The straw and husks were wet with 
water, in which salt had been dissolved. 
He continued this course for a year—the 
horses being kept exclusively on the 
straw and husks and meal—and esti- 
mates the saving over the usual mode of 
feeding with hay and whole grain, at 11} 
cents per day, or $42.36 cents per year. 
He says it is best to have the meal rather 
coarsely ground, as fine neal sticks to the 
roof of the horse’s mouth and annoys 
him.—£2. 

CURIOSITIES IN .THE WAY OF 
CATTLE. 

A LARGE crowd surrounded a lot of cat- 
tle, in the Fifth street market, all Friday 
afternoon. They consisted of a cow of 
Chinese species, five years old, which 
measured only 36 inches in hight, a calf 
by her side, four months old, 25 inches 
in hight, and a bull of the same species, 
measuring 48 inches. ‘ There were also 
three calves of the same breed, all of the 
same lilliputian dimensions, The cow 
generally gives from ten to fifteen quarts 
of milk per day. Full grown cattle ol 
this species weigh about 400 pouns. 
The group in market were curiosities 12 
a small way.— Cin. Gazette. 


THe best way to strengthen a good res- 


olution is to act as you resolve. If you 
resolve to repair an old fence, it strengtl- 
ens the resolution and fence too to cou 
mence at once. 
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WHAT FARMERS SHOULD LIVE 
FOR. : 
A cex this, from the Southern Aigis. 
How we wish all farmers would heed it, 


their education is the best in the world, | 
Why can’t | 


-heir life is the highest life. 
they find it out ? 

« There is something worth living for 
besides money. This is very good but 
itis not all. With the rest let us raise 
a crop of good ideas. While you are 
farmers, remember also that you are 
men, with duties and responsibilities. 
Live down the old brutal notion that a 
farmer must be uncouth, uneducated 
and unthinking—a mere ploddrapps. 

“ Move towards a better life. Do not 
keep your boys cornshelling all the long 
winter evenings. Make your farm a 
place your.sons and daughters can not 


‘ help loving. Cultivate the trees—they 


are God’s messengers. 

“Care much for books and pictures. 
Don't keep a solemn parlor into which 
you go but once a month with the par- 
son, or the gossips of the sewing society. 
Hang around your walls pictures which 
shall tell stories of mercy, hope, courage, 
faith and charity. Make your living 
room the and most cheerful in 
the house. Let the place be such that 
when your boy has gone to distant 
lands, or even when, perhaps, he clings 
to a single plank in lonely waters of the 
wide ocean, the thought of the old home- 
stead shall come across the waters of dis- 
— bringing always light, hope and 
ove, 

“Have no dungeons about your house 
—no rooms you never open—no blinds 
that are always shut. Don’t teach your 
daughters French before they. can weed 
a flower bed, or cling to a side saddle: 
and daughters, do not be ashamed of the 
trowel or the pruning knife; bring to 
to yout doors the richest flowers from 
the woods; cultivate the friendship of 
birds — study botany, learn to love 
nature, and a higher cultivation than the 
fashionable world can give you.” 





STETSON’S NEW PATENT MOWER. 


_ Mr. Cus, Srerson, of Amherst, has 
just completed his new patent mower. 
After three years patient labor and great 
expense, he believes he has now produced 
& machine equal if not superior to any 
In use.— Amherst (Mass.) Express. 
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THE VALUE OF MILLET. 


A GENTLEMAN in Sundersand, Mass., 
furnishes the following testimony as to 
the value of Egyptian millet: 

* Two years sinee I fed what grew on 
ten rods to five cows for a period of six 
weeks. Itincreased their milk sensibly. 
We estimated the increase of butter 
in consequence at $10, or one dollar a rod. 
I can recommend it to all such as keep 
up any stock during summer, or have 
any short pastures, as it comes just in 


| the time the dry weather usually begins, 


and feed is short. The past season I 
fed the millet to a yearling bull, which 
was kept up all summer, and in about 
four months gained 820 pounds, or two 
and onoslited pounds daily. It grows 
from eight to ten feet high, and when 
from two and a half to three feet high, 
should be cut and fed. It immediately 
springs up from the old roots. Three 
crops can be obtained in a season. Can 
commence to cut the last of July or the 
first of August. Horses, pigs, and all 
kinds of stock eat it with the greatest 
relish. I obtained the seed while travel- 
ing at the South, and was informed by 
those who were acquainted with it, that 
ten rods sown with millet would keep a 
cow.” | 





For the Am. Farmers’ Magazine. 
REASONS FOR NOT LIKING AG- 
RICULTURAL JOURNALS. . 


BY L, 8. SPENCER, 


Permit me through the columns of the 
American Farmers’ Magazine to give 
some of the excuses that are offered for 
not subscribing for agricultural periodi- 
cals. Neighbor A, says: “I am no de- 
liever in book farming. ‘Those fellows 
in the cities of Boston, New-York, and 
Philadelphia want to obtain a living 
without’ work. What do they know 
about farming? Perhaps they never 
did a day’s work upon the farm in their 
lives. The good old way is good enough 
for me. My father was a farmer, and 
got well off in the world, and so can I; 
for this reason I do not feel disposed to 
pay money for such works.” 

Neighbor B. says: “The work is a 
very good one for that portion of coun- 
try where it is published ; but it is good 
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the fence.”’ His father got alone y, 
enough; so can he in his own 0; 
But if he would take some agricu)}t ra 
‘work he might get along much hotties 
be much happier, and much better . 


formed. 


for nothing in this portion of the West, | 


for it knows nothing how the prairie Ninion 
land should be worked, for I do not be- 

lieve the writer ever saw a prairie. 

What dées he know about Western 

farming? He is in New-York city. | 
His theory may be good among the hills 

of Massachusetts, or Connecticut, or the | 
sands and clays of New-Jersey; but I | any other editor east of the Merrins 
think that I know as much about West- | River will refuse to publish an artic 
ern farming as any of the Eastern folks.” | written upon prairie farming, or me 
_ Friend ©, says: “Spencer, I should | other farming, if the Weste n farmers 
be very glad to subscribe, for I consider | will only pen an article for you to ry 
it as good a work for the farmer asI/ lish; nor do I believe that you wil Te 
have seen for some time. The writer is | fuse to correct mistakes—as this js thy 
a keen, shrewd fellow, and knows what | general excuse for their not Writing, 
he is after, But you know that I am | Then who is to blame for their not gu. 
not able these hard times; it is as much | ting such information as they desire on 
as I can do to support my family with- | prairie farming? They themselves: he. 
out taking the journal. I should rather | cause they do not write, and the reasop 
take a weekly than a monthly paper. I | they do not write is, because they é 


B.’s excuse—of what account js ji; 
Really, I do not believe that you », 


intend to take a paper before long.” 

D.’s excuse is, “that it has too much 
to say about machinery and mechanics, 
and of flower-garders, etc.” 


These are only four excuses out of the | 


hundreds that are made. Some think a 
work offered is too highin price. They 
can not afford to pay so much for so un- 


| not and will not inform themselves ; be. 
| cause their fathers got along and so can 


they. A New-York agricultural pape 
is; just as good for prairie farming a 
any other, if the prairie farmer wil] co: 
tribute to it and help make it so. I 


| would be good for nothing to “Nev. 
| England” farmers but for their contribu- 


tions to it. “ Book farming”’ is nothing 


necessary a thing as an agricultural pa- 
per, for it is of no account except for the 
women to read. men that have tried and accomplished 
These excuses are often made by per- | what they have written about. 
sons who think that “they are somebody | .’s excuse is 
| “big family” growing up around hin 
without a sign of a paper in the hous 
He ‘‘likes” the paper, and thinks the 
editor “a keen, shrewd fellow ;” but he 


more nor less than the experience 


‘hard times” and 4 
in the world.” 
Neighbor A. thinks that he knows all, | 
and seorns the idea of learning anything 
new—in this age of progression. He 
prefers to follow the footprints of his | likes the dollar or the two dollars better. 
great-grandfather, and use the old ‘‘bull | He takes no paper, but “is going to tak« 
plow” that was in use long before you | one before long.” That “before long’ 


and I were born, or to use the old fash- | may be too late for his improvement. 


ion hoe that was heavy enough for four | He knows nothing of the markets—uo- 
thing of the news of the day until weeks 


of the hoes that are in use at the pre- | 

sent day. He is “ Old Fogy” enough to | after they transpire. His family knows 
still hang to that breed of the hog that | nothing of what is going on in the world 
bears about the same relation to the hog, | and they can not prosper in the worl 
as the orang-outang does to civilized | like those that “take the papers.” 
man—whose nose is so long that “it can | How many men that might be styled 
root up the third row of potatoes through | “ Old Fogies” are there who feel that the 
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dollar is of more yajue to them and their | 


families than a good ‘* newspaper.” 
Talk with them on any subject, and 
they have nothing to say, because they 
now of nothing about it. 





CREAM OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
PRESS. 

CarerpmLtars.— Pluck down these 
nests everywhere while the worms are 
small and the nests tender and easily 
broken. On high trees a pole with Pick- 
ering’s brush attached to it—a conical 
brush, costing 25 cents is a good imple- 
ment—the young worms in their new- 
made nests are easily routed, and though 
they may not all be destroyed on going 
the first round, they may be on a second 
visit, which will not be neglected by any 
good farmer. 

By clearing all your trees this year, 
including the wild cherries and oaks on 
the roadside, you will not need to spend 
a fourth part as much time next season 
to clear your orchards from these pests. 
(All who have a patch of land, remem- 
ber that.—Eb. } ‘ 

We hope that many of our farmers 
will hold to the practice of making hills 
for potatees, since among other advan- 
tages the labor of tilling is not so great 
when a little earth is drawn up to the 
stems to kill the weeds as when an at- 


tempt is made to pull the weeds out of | 
| effects of the blight—which is the fore- 


the hill. (Weagree with this writer ex- 


m actly, if that is all he means by hilling— 
— jut make the work as expeditious as 


consists with thoroughly killing the 
weeds.—Kp. )—Jd/ass. Ploughman. 


To Destroy tre Poraro Bue.—Last 
summer, as I walked through my potato 


patch, [ discovered that something had 


been eating off the tops of the vines ; but 
I saw nothing that could have done it, 
until, after tracing’ up the rows that 
were injured, (about three or four in 
number,) I overtook the depredators—a 
swarm of potato bugs. I found them 
confined to only four or five hills; yet 
they had cleaned the rows, over which 


| they evidently had passed, for about the 


distance of three rods. The ground was 
quite dry at the time. 


ed at my approach, and in a hurried 
manner hid themselves beneath the 
leaves -and among the clods about the 


| Toots or bottom of the. stems. 


; qu I at once dis- 
covered that the deprecators were alarm- 


| I immediately cast in my mind how 
| to get possession of the whole swarm. 
|I called to my three little boys, who 
| were at work at a short distance. We 
| took our hoes, and; without ens 
the insects, commenced forming a trenc 
and embankment at a distance of about 
a foot. The dry earth being pulverized 
in the ditch and sides of the little em- 
bankment, made the whole so loose and 
dusty that the little creatures could not 
ascend or escape; and thus we were 
enabled to trample them under foot and 
destroy them in toto. I found that, if 
they were deeply buried, they could not 
extricate themselves; so we destroyed 
all; and not another potato bug was 
seen on the farm during the season. 
(We set this down as cream, because it 
comes from a practical farmer, and is an 
ingenious sas. of warfare. But whe- 
ther it is a kind of cream that wouid 
make butter, or, in other words, could 
be imitated with advantage, is more than 
we know.—LEp.) 


Heavy or Licnt Serving or Pota- 
Trors.—I have planted six to eighteen 
bushels per acre; can discover no ad- 
vantage in heayy seeding, and think six 
to ten bushels enough, depending on 
whether the potatoes are large or small. 
—Ohio Far. 


Best Course ror Preventine tHe Po- 





rato Diszase.—Select hardy varieties 
which are calculated to withstand the 


runner of the rot—plant them early, tak- 








ing care not to allow them to sprout be- 
fore they are planted, except in cases of 
Joreing, such as will be described in an- 
other place. In order that the plants 
may not be retarded in their growth by 
any means, the soil should be well and 
deeply tilled, and when manure is neces- 
sary to increase its fertility, well-rotted 
dung will be found much superior to 
long, badly prepared manure, as the 
former will at once B hes: nutriment to 
the young plants, and give them a vigor- 
ous start. The ground should be kept 
perfeetly free from weeds, and the plants 
moulded in proper time, in order to 
strengthen them and promote their 
growth, for the best mode of preventing 
rot, is to have the crop ripe or nearly so, 
before the blight makes its appearance.— 
Dundee Courier. . 


Moss ox Trees.—Moss is a vegetable 
which springs from seeds which float in 
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the air and attach themselves to the bark 


of trees. The bark is the soil for moss 
to grow in. Two things are necessary 
for the growth of this species, viz.: a | 
shady situation and a soft condition of | 
the bark. Frequent washing of the trees 
with carbonate of soda, (sal soda of the 
shops,) which ought to be bought for 
two or three cents per pound, will check 
the growth of moss by its alkaline pro- 
perties, and the cleansing of the bark. 
One pound of the soda to two gallons of | 
water will be enough.—Zachange. 


! 


No Man can Borrow Himsetr ovr or | 
Dest.—If you wish for relief you must 
work for it—economize for it; you must 
make more and spend less than you did 
when you were running in debt; you 
must wear homespun instead of broad- 
cloth ; drink water instead of champagne, 
and rise at four instead of seven. In- | 


sources of relief. 


| conclusion. 


| ‘ + . 
fore. Should each one thus, with 


sens SR esac at 


dustry, frugality, economy—these .,, 
the handmaids of wealth, and the sure 
A dollar earned j: 
worth ten borrowed, and a dollar Sayed 


is better than forty times its amount ; 


| useless gew-gaws. Try our scheme. ay. 
| see if it is not werth a thousand ba) ks 
| and valuation laws.— Rural New- Yorke 


Spirit or ImproveMENtT.—One word }; 
Let us resolve to enter yp. 
on the labors of our farms this spring 
with a better understanding of our oj, 


| jects, and a determination to be more 


thorough in our methods than ever he. 
a 
deeper sense of the nobleness of his ¢4)). 
ing, engage in the great work of im. 
provement, what an aggregate of pow 
would be exerted ? How memorable th, 
epoch which should inaugurate such ; 
spirit among us.— Country Gent. 
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FLOWERS. 


DAR 


Many plants from the greenhouse 
and frames may now be planted out in 
the borders, unless done last month, and 
a further saving of annuals for succes- 
sion may be made. 

The principal stock of Verbenas may 
now be planted out. Dahilias also to- 
wards the middle of the month. 

Bow-edgings should be trimmed and 
cut very evenly on the top. 

Weeds must be kept down by the 
hoe, and neatness kept in .view at all 
times in the flower-gardens. 

German Asters should be sown, to 
transplant some weeks hence into the 
beds, to succeed some of the early an- 
nuals, 

Pansey seed may be sown in an east- 
ern border to give plants for autumn 
bloom. 

Laions must be mown, swept and roll- 
ed every ten or fourteen days, if it is 
wished to have them look well. 

Chrysanthemums should be stopped by 
pinching out their points to make them 








Horticultural, 


FOR JUNE. 
bushey, and should be watered ab 
dantly in dry weather. 

Gladiolus and allautumn bulbs should 
be immediately planted. 

The Greenhouse. — Water must be 
liberally supplied, and attention given t 
keeping down insects by fumigating 
with tobacco smoke, and if red spider 
shows itself on camellias or other ever- 
greens by dusting their leaves with sul- 
phur. 

Whenever warm weather is fully es 
tablished, the Greenhouse plants may 
be put out of doors in a northern or 
eastern aspect, 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Full crops of Beane of all kinds should 
be got in this month. 

All crops for succession that are want- 
ed should be also sown, depending as to 
kinds and quantity upon individual taste, 
and having regard to those already is 
the ground. 

Special attention must be given this 
month to keeping weeds down, which is 
an easy thing if the hoe is applied ear'y 
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Sea es 
enough, but not if the weeds are allowed 
to get ahead in growth. 

Tomatoes, egg plants, cucumbers, 
okra, squash, melons, and all tender 
crops, that were put in last month, 
should be looked to, and in case any 
have failed, they should be replaced 
without delay. 

Fruit Trees making young growth, 
especial pears, should be gone over 
this month, and all shoots not wanted to 
form branches, should be pinched in 
when from three to four inches long. 

Mulching of straw, grass or litter may, 
with great advantage, be placed over the 
roots of trees and shrubs that were 
planted this spring, to protect them from 
the effects of drouth. 

Budding fruit trees may be com- 


_ meneced towards the end of the month. 


The ground aroun all fruit trees 
should be kept loose with the hoe, in 
hot weather especially. It tends most 
naturally to keep the roots moist, and 
lessens the chances of injury from 
drouth yery considerably. 





WHAT WE WANT, AND HOW TO 
GET Il FIRST. 

BY ANDREW 8, FULLER, HORTICULTURIST, 
BROOKLYN, L. 1. | 

We want strawberries that ripen ear- 

lier and Jater than those we now have. 

The only way I know of getting them is 

to sow the seeds of our earliest and 

latest varieties, If we should not suc- 


‘ ceed the first time, try again, and we 


shall surely triumph. As some may 
think it very difficult to grow stratvber- 
ries from seed, we will give our modus 
operandi. 

We never fail of getting good plants 
and plenty of them. Select the largest 
and best flavored berries ; those that are 
fully ripe; put them in fine dry sand, 
then with the hands crush and rub them 
thoroughly until the seeds are evenly 
distributed through the mass. Prepare 
& bed in some half shady place, (under 


a tree gg do if you have no better 





place); the soil should be a light sandy 
loam thoroughly pulverized to prevent 
its becoming hard and cracking after 
heavy rains. Sow on your sand con- 
taining the seeds evenly as possible, and 
then with a fine sieve, sift on soil; 
enough to cover the seeds an eighth of an 
inch deep. 


In about two weeks the plants will 
begin to come up, and will continue to 
do so until winter, then the bed should 
be covered with some straw or leaves, 
to the depth of two or three inches; rake 
off in the spring, and tfansplant into 
beds eighteen inches apart. 

We want a large gooseberry perfectly 
free from. mildew, in any locality, of 
good flavor, which will produce abun- 
dant and regular crops. To get it we 
must sow seeds. Select your largest 
berries and wash out the seeds clean: 
then put them in a cool place, for goose- 
berry and currant seeds germinate ata 
very low temperature, and if allowed to 
start in the fall they will not grow to 
sufficient size to stand the winter. Keep 
the seeds as directed until very late in 
the fall; sow in beds prepared the same 
as for strawberries, cover the seeds three 
eights of an inch deep, and transplant 
when one year old. 


We want a currant of twice the size 
of the noted cherry currant, and one 
that is sweet enough to eat without 
sugar, and we must have it. To get a 
larger one sow seeds of the cherry cur- 
rant, and to get a sweet one, sow seeds 
of Knight’s sweet or some other mild 
variety. Save and sow the same as goos- 
berries. 

We want a better raspberry. One that 
is perfectly hardy, in this climate; one 
of good size and flavor, that will bear 
through the entire autumn months. 
We have nearly accomplished this, for 
we have several varieties that ripen their 
fruit in October, but they are not per- 
fectly hardy, and are too-small and not 
of as good flavor as they should be. 

We want better earlier and later va- 
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rieties of blackberries, and better fruit 
of all kinds, and the way to get them is | 
to persevere in sowing seeds and raising 
new varieties, and discarding the old as | 
soon as they are superseded. We have | 


accomplished much in the last twenty 


years, but we can accomplish more in | 


the next twenty, for we have more ex- 
perience, more science, more varieties ; 
in fact we are many steps up the ladder, 


the top of which we are trying to gain. | 


Let every one try to make an advance 
step, not wait for his neighbor or send 
his money to Europe and pay for their 
experiments. 

We have paid millions to foreign 
countries for fruit trees which we might 
have produced ourselves. It is not for 
fruit trees only that we are sending away 
our money, -but for ornamental trees and 
plants. Many, very many, are natives of 
our own country. I have seen in the 


last few weeks hundreds of plants, im- | 


ported from France at a great cost, that 
can be found growing wild within one 


mile of the importer’s residence. They | 


either think they are better if imported, 
or in their ignorance they do not know 
that they are indigenous. 


ON THE DEODAR CEDAR. 
BY A FRIEND. 


Mvcu# interest has recently attached 
to the introduction of the Deodar into 
this country, as well as in Europe. 

In England it has proved a hardy 
tree, and it was hoped that it would 
prove hardy likewise in the Middle States 
here, if not in the Northern. The expe- 
rience of the last three winters has ma- 
terially modified this expectation, for al- 
though it has succeeded in some locali- 
ties, and been either entirely killed or 
nearly cut to the ground in others, the 
relative vicinity of which would have 
precluded the likelihood of such results, 
the balance of the experiments that have 
been made around,-and north of the 
city of New-York, lead to the inference 
that it will prove unequal to the average 





| of the winters here; except in situations 
that are well sheltered and protected 
‘from the extremes of winter tempera- 
ture. 

In connection with this subject the 
| question arises whether by any means g 
more hardy character can be given to 
the plant in question. The Deodar wag 
| at first regarded as a distinct species of 
| the family to which it belongs, but the 
opinion is now prevalent amongst bo- 
| tanists that it is only a variety of the 
| species that embraces the Cedar of Le- 
banon. If this opinion be correct it may 
be quite possible from seed, to obtain a 
variety which may differ but little from 
the Deodar in habit and appearance, and 
| yet may possess the more hardy consti- 
| tution of the Lebanon Cedar. 


We have extracted below some ob- 
servations from Dr. L. D. Hooker's Him- 
alayan Journals, (to which we have he- 
| fore referred in recent numbers) upon 
| the distribution of the Conifere in Sik- 
| kim, that contain- remarks upon this sub- 


| ject which deserve attention, and will be 
| found interesting to those who take 
pleasure in the improvements of their 
ornamental grounds. We should be 
glad to know that the experiment we 
| above allude to was made on an exten- 
sive scale; and there is little doubt that, 
if successful, it would prove renumera- 
tive in no small degree. 


“ The distribution of the Himalayan 
pines is very remarkable. The Deodar 
has not been seen east of Nepal, nor the 
Pinus gerardiana, cupressus toralosa, 
or Juniperus communis. On the other 
hand, Podocarpus is confined to the east 
of Katmandos. Abies Brunoneana does 
not occur west of the Gogra, nor the 
Larch west of the Cosi, nor cupressus 
_ Sunebris (an introduced plant, however,) 
west of the Teesva in Sikkim. Of the 
twelve following, (namely, three Juni- 
| pers, Yew, Abies Webbiana, Brunon- 
tana, and Smitheana, Larch, Pinus ez- 
| celsa, and Longifolia, and Podocarpus 
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neriifolia,) Sikkim art Bhotan conifera, 
‘neluding Yew, Junipers, and Podocar- 
pus, eight are common to the North- 
west Himalaya west of Nepal, and four, 
namely, Larch, Cupressus funerelis, Po- 
docarpus neriifolia, and Abies Brunon- 
iana are not. Of the thirteen natives 
of the north-west provinces, again, only 
five, a.Juniper, (the European communis) 
Deodar, (possibly only a,variety of the 
cedar of Lebanon and of Mount Atlas,) 
Pinus Gerardiana, P. excelsa, and 
cupressus torulosa, are not found in Sik- 
kim: and I have given their names be- 
low, because they show how European 
the absent ones are, either specifically 
or in affinity. I have stated that the 
Deodar is possibly a variety of the Cedar 
of Lebanon. This is now a prevalent 
opinion, which is strengthened by the 
fact that so many more Himalayan 
plants are now ascertained to be Euro- 
pean, that had been supposed before 
they were compared with European 
specimens ; such are the Yew, Juniperus 
communis, Berberis vulgaris, Quercus 
hallota, Populus alba, and Euphratica, 
&e. The cones of the Deodar are iden- 
tical with those of the Cedar of Lebanon; 
the Deodar has, generally longer and 
more pale bluish leaves and weeping 
branches, Since writing the above, I 
have seen in the magnificent pinetum at 
Dropmore, noble cedars, with the length 
and hue of leaf, and the pensile branches 
of the Deodar, and far more beautiful 
than that is, and as unlike the common 
Cedar of Lebanon as possible. When 
it is considered from how very few wild 
trees, (and these said to be exactly alike,) 
the many dissimilar varieties, of the C. 
Libani, have been derived, the probabil- 
ity of this, the cedar of Algiers, and of 
the Himalayas (Deodar) being all forms 
of one ‘species, is greatly increased. 
Wecan not presume to judge from the 
few cedars which still remain, what the 
habit and appearance of the tree might 


have been, when it covered the slopes 
of Libanus, and seeing how very varia- 


ble coniferz are in habit, we may assume 
that its surviving specimens give us no 
information on this head. Should all 
three prove one, it will materially en- 
large our ideas of the distribution and 
variation of species. The botanist will 
insist that the typical form of cedar is 
that which ‘retains its characters best 
over the greatest area, namely, the Deo- 
dar; in which case the prejudice of the 
ignorant, and the preconceived ideas of 
the naturalist, must yield to the fact that 
the old familiar Cedar of Lebanon is an 
unusual variety of the Himalayan Deo 
dar. But these characters seem to be 
unusually developed in our gardens ; for 
several gentlemen, well acquainted with 
the Deodar at Simla, when! asked to 
point it out at Kew Gardens, have indi- 
cated the Cedar of Lebanon, and when 
shown the Deodar, declare that they 


never saw that plant in the Himalaya.” 





A WORD UPON SEEDLINGS. 
BY MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


A ratse doctrine prevails among some, 
although founded on the theory of Van 
Mons, “that scions taken from seed- 
lings, and grafted into stocks, however 
strong and healthy, will not yield fruit 
earlier than it may be obtained from the 
mother plant.” Adopting this theory 
as true, many cultivators have been 
discouraged on account of the length 
of the process. Whatever may have 
been the experience which called forth 
this theory from its learned author, in 
the localities where it originated, or 
where it has been advocated, my read- 
ing and personal observation constrain 
me to question its truthfulness; certainly 
its application to our own country. For 
instance, the fact is familiar to you all, 
that scions of the pear come into bear- 
ing, when grafted on the quince, earlier 
than on the pear stock, ‘his is believ- 
ed to result from the early maturity of 
the quince, which, while it does not 
change the variety of the pear, imparts 





its own precocity thereto. We realizea 
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corresponding hastening to maturity 
when the scion is grafted into a pear 
tree which has also arrived at maturity ; 
especially is this to be expected when 
the stock is in itself one of a precocious 
chatacter. 
this doctrine, they may 
either as exceptions to the 
or as the result of locality 
tion. 


be regarded 
general law, 
and cultiva- 


The physiological principle of the 
vegetable kingdom under which this 
doctrine obtains is, that the bud contains 
the embryo tree, and that the strong or 
precocious stock constrains it to elaborate 
more material into wood and foliage, and 
thus promotes both growth and fruitful- 
ness. 

Common sense as well as common 
observation, confirms this statement. 
Witness the pear, which we have known 
to fruit the fourth year from seed, when 
grafted on the quince. We know a 
seedling from the Seckel pear grafted on 
the Bartlett, which bore the present sea- 
son, and is only four years from the seed. 
The Catherine Gardette, raised by Dr. 
Brinkle, was brought into bearing by 
grafting on the quince in five years, 
while the original seedlings, in all those 
instances, are only three to five feet in 
height, and will require several addition- 
al years to bring them into bearing. Is 
it reasonable to suppose that a seedling 
pear, which, in two years, in a given lo- 
cation, attains the height of one or two 
feet, with but few branches, will fruit 
as early as a scion from the same seed- 
ling when grafted on a strong tree, which 
elaborates and assimilates through its 
abundant branches and luxuriant foli- 


age, ten times the amount of all the ele- | 


ments constituting growth and matur- 
ity ? 

In reliance upon natural fertilization, 
I would still encourage the continual 
planting of the seeds of choice varieties 
of all kinds of fruit, in the belief that 
new and valuable varieties may thus be 
be obtained. 


If any facts seem to oppose | 
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By these various process- | 


our collections of such fruits as the 
Beurre Clairgeau, Beurre d’Anjou, and 
Doyenne Boussock pears. Let nothing 
discourage you in this most hopeful de 
partment of pomology. Goon. Persge- 
vere. 

These are triumphs worthy of the 
highest ambition. Conquests which 
leave no wound on the heart of memory, 
no stain on the wing of time. He who 
only adds one really valuable variety 
to our list of fruits is a valuable benef 
tor. I had rather be the man who plant- 
ed that umbrageous tree, from whos 
bending branches future generations 
shall pluck the luscious fruit, when I am 
sleeping beneath the clods of the valley, 
than he who has conquered armies. | 
would prefer the honor of introducing 
the Baldwin Apple, the Seckel Pear, 
Hovey’s Seedling Strawberry, aye, or 
the Black Tartarian Cherry, from the 
Crimea, to the proudest victory which has 
been won upon that blood-stained soil.— 


Exchange. 
PEAR CULTURE. 


THe question so earnestly discussed of 
late whether pears can be grown with 
paying results to the cultivator, is thus 
treated by the Horticulturist ;— 


ie 
af 





‘The question of profit in the cultiva- 
tion of any article whether itbe grain or 
fruit, is the one to which interest mostly 
attaches. In the present number, our 
friend, Lewis F. Allen, in his peculiarly 
forcible way, and with an array of strong 
arguments, attempts the solution of the 
pear problem in a mode which will be 
received by some as truth, by others 
with grains ofallowance. If pear culture 
on a large scale, as a dependable crop 
for the support of ‘a family, is not to b 
recommended, this fruit is too popular 
and too excellent to be allowed to be ne- 
glected ; it is a very good and sometimes 
avery profitable addition to market farm 
ing. A few trees, in situations where 
they are in the way of nothing else, wi!! 
often give clever returns in money. 
They ought to be of good looking kinds, 


| and the fruit should be exhibited in its 


best state to the purchaser at the mc- 
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ment almost it is ftt for consumption. | bly situated. Colonel Wilder assures 


In gardens even of stnall extent room can 
be found. fora few pear trees, which may 
be so planted as to cast little shade on 
vegetable beds, or in corners where they 
can receive proper attention. No garden 
is complete without them; no family in 
the country or a village should be con- 
tented unless they can have a share of 
this fine fruit, just as everybody has a 
erape vine. In situations where the 
raiser can retail his product, we can be- 
lieve in any amount of profit which has 
been received by successful cultivators 


around Boston, in which latitude Mr.- 


Allen admits with perfect candor that 
large profits, the result of great success, 
have been realized. 

“We think that one or two elements 
in this controverted matter have been 
too little taken into the account, and 
may be referred to as points that are yet 
to be more fully understood. In the 
Report of the Massachusetts Horticultu- 
ral Society, which we abridged in Feb- 
ruary, page 89, it is stated that a grow- 
er has ready sale for those pears having 
a russety skin, while those of green skin 
could not be disposed of; to this end he 
has to prepare them for the customer’s 
eye by a sweating process there describ- 
ed; “ while Mr. Gordon’s Bartletts were 
yielding him ten dollars a bushel, other 
wagons, by the side of his, had pears of 
the same variety, equally as large, but, 
in consequence of retaining a green skin, 
were offered at three dollars a bushel.” 
Here is testimony that, is sufficient to 
account for all the differences of opinion 
as to profit. If one man can get ten 
dollars a bushel, and his neighbor only 
three, while the difference of the cost is 
so small as in this sweating process, the 
whole question of profit turns upon one 
circumstance. Testimony delivered be- 
fore a jury, as it would be given by one 
vender, would create a verdict of proji- 
table; while the whole would be overset 
by the sworn to words of the next neigh- 
bor whi®h the very same fruit, and the 
jury might say unprofitable. Our read- 
ers must take these things into consider- 
ation; pear culture is advancing ; better 
kinds, better understood trimming, keep- 
ing, and now by sweating, will give to 
many new cause for perseverance, not- 
withstanding the discouragments of oth- 
ers, whose opinions, recorded in our 
columns, it is equally the duty of an im- 
partial journal to promulgate with the 
results obtained by others more favora- 


; 





us that in his neighborhood nine hun- 
dred dollars have been received from the 
produce of an acre and a quarter ot 
pears. This extraordinary result it 
should be the duty, the pleasure, and the 
amusement of others to emulate. The 
secret, if there were any, is as well 
known, thanks to our pomologists, as 
the best mode of cultivating any other 
fruit; trees in millions have been set out 
in every direction, but we hear of no 
similar profits except near Boston. 
Have the Bostonians been educated to 
love pears better than any other citizens, 
so that they will give higher prices than 
are to be had in other places? Is it 
the sweating? It would appear that 
this is the matter, for the difference in 
Boston between a bushel of sweated 
pears and a bushel of greer skinned fel- 
lows, is so great as to be quite amazing. 
We can see, in imagination, the torture 
of the owner of the green-skinned Bart- 
letts as he counted his three dollars 
against his neighbor’s ten, the name of 
the latter Mr. John Gordon, of Brighton ; 
that of the owner of the unsweated arti- 
cle not given. 


“Time enough has elapsed, trees 
enough have been planted, exhibitions 
enough have been made, and our parish 
is yet as a whole unpeared. The ama- 
teur and small gardener can generally 
enjoy this fruit in moderation, but for 
profitable culture, in our own neighbor- 
hood at least, we have yet to see it, In 
Dr. Warder’s book he asserts that the 
Osage Orange does not sucker; here it 
does; in Ohio it does not exhaust the 
neighboring land ; here it does ; perhaps 
in Ohio the soil is so deep that the roots 
go downwards, while here they seek 
pasture near the surface. Such differ- 
ences may and do exist; let us therefore 
cultivate in each climate what that cli- 
mate is adapted to, and above all, let 
Boston send this way some of her fine 
pears. Philadelphians, as a people, have 
yet to know how a good pear tastes. 
They will be contented with the three 
dollar Bartletts, as ten dollars is high, 
and the freight is to be added.” 





A GERMAN PRACTICE. 


Tere is a practice among the Swiss 
and Germans of boring into the ground 
among the roots of fruit trees, (with an 
instrument made for the purpose,) and 
pouring in liquid manure to force the 
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tree forward, and also enable it to resist 
the drouth in dry weather. [I have prac- 
ticed this for four years with some fine 
Seckel pears, in dry land, with good suc- 
cess. Avoid this after September first, 
as it will induce a second growth late in 
the fall, which will be quite irregular and 
very liable to be winter-killed. The in- 
strument I use is the common iron bar, 
which can be driven in among the roots 
without injury. Take for a wash, (as I 
buy no “special” manures,) to three- 
fourths of a barrel of water, four quarts 
of ashes, two quarts of lime, two shovel- 
fuls of night soil—stir up well, and pour 
into holes made as above, what the tree 
requires. Soap suds are capital for this 
purpose.—Rural New- Yorker. 

The above is unquestionably a good 
practice, where unfortunately a proper 
preparation of the soil has been neglect- 
ed, and it might do well for old trees in 
grass land, as by top dressing the manure 
goes rather to feed the grass than the 
tree.—Eb. 





A PERFECT PLAN TO WATER 
TREES. 

Every artificial plan to irrigate lands, 
trees, or plants, should, as far as possi- 
ble, be in imitation of nature. It is a 
well-known fact that the very best means 
of watering, in dry countries, are those 
that feed the root from below; rather 
than from the surface of the ground; 
the system of subsoiling, trench-spading, 
deep plowing, and like operations, giving 
life, health and vigor, and by the capil- 
lary attraction the water is drawn up 
from the earth below by reason of the 
heat above. 

The recent plan of boring tubes of 
two inches in diameter, and inserting 
lead pipes, and then attaching them to 
the rotary pump—thus giving a pump 
at small cost, as practiced in Stockton 
with great success, has called attention 
to facts which can be made of great 
service in all parts of our State, where- 
ever there is this hard adobé land. In 
every county that has this black soil, or 
even red soil, such as is used for making 
brick, and on our broad, dry prairies, it 
is well known that water can be found 
at depths varying from twelve to thirty 
feet; and in all such places we now ask 
particular attention to the following valu- 
able facts, which can easily be verified 
by any person at a trifling cost. 


One plan is simply this: procure , 
two-inch auger, and haveit prepared (a: 
used for boring wells) with joints ; 
square iron rod, and with a handle tha: 
can be slid up and down (made fast w+}, 
but screws) as the work progresses. 
Then bore into this mold of earth yi: 
you reach water; then fill up this tub 
with coarse sand. At all times after 
wards, by capillary action, the water 
will be drawn to the surface of the eart} 
in sufficient quantities for all that grows 
above it. 

Let any one try the following experi. 
ment: dig a hole two feet deep, and 
three in diameter; in the center of this 
hole bore as described, for water: {i}! 
up the tube with sand; then plarit ; 
tree in that hole, and forever after yo, 
have, by capillary power, a fountai; 
ever fiowing to the roots of that tre 
This will be natural to the tree, and i 
will only flow as the tree neods it, and it 
will also be perceived that the roots of 
the tree (the tree will form special tap 
roots) will go down this tube, and feed 
upon the living water below. Thi: 
same plan may be adopted through 
entire orchard. It can be used i 
trenches, and beneath hedges, but re- 
member, in holes or trenches, they must 
be filled up again after the tube is bored 
aml filled with sand, else they will 
operate well. 

We commend this to all who wish to 
learn a natural way of irrigation. The 


> — 


“T) 
« A 


| cost of boring, in usual places, 12, 1), 
| and 20 feet, will be only twenty-five to 


fifty cents per tube.—Cal. Far. 


THE APPLE TREE BORER. 

At this season, or as soon as the wea- 
ther becomes a little warmer, the borer 
hatches out into a small striped beetle, 
which, during the month of June espe- 
cially, though often earlier, and always 
more or less for some months subse- 
quently, may be seen busy upon the 
trunks of trees. It deposits its eggs up- 
on the bark, and may be kept off entire- 
ly if the trees are kept washed with 4 
strong alkaline soap. 

Add a pound of potash to the gallon 
of soft soap, and with this, thoroughly 
mixed, wash the trees, leaving it, adher- 
ing considerably, in the axils of the 
lower limbs, or wherever the rain will 
not wash it all away at once. 

The jack-knife should be kept at work 





about the stems of infested trees, and 
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the borers found in. their hiding places | to our experience, is too strong for the 
and destroyed.— Homestead. | safety of the trees. It would be almost 
; , =e certain to injure them, unless there 

The above advice for watching the | -)ould be copious rains immediately af- 











trees is good. Success in gardening and | ter its application. We would reduce it 


fruit-growing is the reward of vigilance. 


. | oe i 
But the wash recommended, according ! soft water.—Ep. 


| by the addition of at least two gallons of 


A aceite it Mitra arte —ide innate sprees 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GOLD 
RING. 
AN ORIGINAL TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1852, by J. A. Nash, in the Clerk’s office of the 
District Court of the United States, for the South- 
ern District of New-York.]} 


[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 


(Ix a certain family in New-England, a 
gold ring, said to have been the founda- 
tion of its meritorious prosperity, has been 
handed down from age to age as an heir- 
loom. It is preserved with special care 
in an old box, which being also now an 
object of interest, is kept wrapped up in 
paper the better to preserve it from the 
ravages of time. As it is every now and 
then brought forth from its repository, the 
paper ereppes are occasionally changed 
and replaced by others. It chanced some 
time ago that a quantity of old dingy 
paper fell into the hands of the author, 
(who, be it known, is, or fancies himself 
to be, learned in antiquarian lore,) and in 
turning it over he thought he perceived 
seratches and lines emerging to light from 
the surface of the paper as he held it in 
his hand. Supposing this to result from 
some chemical action, he watched the pro- 
cess, and, to his great astonishment, the 
following manuscript gradually developed 
itself, something in the same way as our 
practical natural philosophers present to 
us the suecessive pictures in that beautiful 
optical experiment known under the title 
of Dissolving Views. Fortunately for the 
reader, this manuscript was not so transito- 
ryas those elegant pictures, yet it appeared 
partake somewhat of the same character; 
for after commencing the perusal of the 
magic page, we found it growing fainter 
and fainter, and we at once therefore set 
about to transcribe it. It was lucky we 
did so; for seareely was our task finished, 
when, in the well known words of our fa- 
Vorite poet, it “vanished like the baseless 
fabric of & vision,” and left not a line behind, 
Finding on perusal that the manuseri 
appears to have been com with the 
praiseworthy objeet of benefitting the 
world, we have not doubted that the wor- 


thy family alluded to, if still in being, 
would commend our diligence in preserv- 
ing it and giving it to the public. } 

It may appear strange to this degene- 
rate age that a piece of gold should have 
the power to take cognizance. of things 
external to itself; and more so still, that 
it should have the means of communi- 
cating its history to the world. 

My experience since I have had my 
present form enables me to throw some 
light on this, and other subjects ; and in 
fulfilment of a power incident to my 
present condition, I shall record my his- 
tory. This may or may not become 
known to the world by my means, inas- 
much as I have no power to make my 
manuscript, when written, visible to man, 
except it should chance to fall into the 
hands of some antiquarian philosopher, 
who has prosecuted his studies far 
enough to enable his mind to emit those 
properties of gaseous matter upon my 
writings, which will disclose to his eyes. 
That depends solely on his industry and 
diligence; I have only the power to lay 
wisdom in his way; it is for him to seek 
out and find it. Should he do so, the 
following history of my existence to the 
present hour will gratify, and if he uses 
it right, will instruct him. Beyond the 
present hour my future, like his own in 
this world, is hid from me. 

At my first consciousness of existence, 
I found myself lying on the working- 
bench of a goldsmith in the good city 
of London, in Europe, some two hundred 


years ago. I learned that I had been 


purchased from a merchant by my mas- 





ter in the form of gold-dust, and that in 
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that condition my constituent particles 
had been collected together on the west 
coast of Africa. My power of consci- 


ousness I found had been imparted to | 


me by virtue of certain alloys that had 


been added to the purer part of my | 


body, although accidentally, for this was 
done in the vain attempt of my master 
to convert those baser metals into my 


pure substance, an attempt at which | 


alchymists have been working from un- 
known time, with an enthusiastic per- 
severance equal to that with which cer- 
tain other wiseacres have wrought at the 
problem of perpetual motion. 
are equal simple impossibilities, the 


study of them has been, and will con- | 


tinue to be persevered in by half-witted 
people for some ages yet to come, with 
precisely the same degree of success. 

I soon ascertained that so long as I 
remained in a perfectly pure state and 


without alloy, the power of conscious- | 


ness was denied me, as it is also to all 
my race when converted by coinage into 
money. For in those states my quali- 
ties are too dangerous on the one hand, 
and too valuable on the other, to permit 


of my agency for good or for evil par- | 


taking of anything beyond a passive 


As both | 


character. ' Did gold in such conditions | 


possess the power I now have, man’s 
free agency must cease, for it would 
never then submit to be made the in- 
strument of wrong, of crime, and of op- 
pression. 
greediness of usury, the villainy of the 


It would urge the conscience of the 
coyetous to become liberal, the con- 
science of the prosperous to stretch 
forth the hand of plenty to the unfortu- 
nate, the thoughtlessness of luxurious in- 
dolence toseek out and relieve the misery 
of meek but suffering virtue ! 

Therefore is it that I blush with shame 
when I see my unconscious relatives 
made to take part in scenes from which 
the purity of their nature, if conscious, 
would recoil, and the character of which 
’ 


It would cry out against the | 


| but for the criminality of man, it mic}; 
| alter from scenes of vice and wretched. 
| ness to those of virtue and happiness 

It is not that all alloys can give m, 
| purity the property of consciousness 
When the next amalgamation is chanced 
to be hit upon, no knowledge of the fact 
|is given to man; and my master, when 
he had thus communicated to myself this 
wondrous quality, supposed me stil] 

mere bauble without thought. By: 
though now thus endowed, the fact ; 

mains unknown, yet my reflections e 
gender kindred passions; and was | 


a 


’ 


coin, and those who owned me sought 
to serve their baser natures by my means, 
my kindled passion would impart 
heat to my substance and [ should bun 
his flesh and thus protest against fre 
agency inman. Superior Wisdom, t! 
has drawn that line, which time mus 
cease before it can be known. 

The passive state, then, of my kir 
whilst pure, or coined for barter, leaves 
man to wreak upon his fellow-man the 
baneful wickedness which ‘greedy ava 
rice prompts, unchecked by aught sav 
his own wayward will. 

It is true, that sometimes in my con 
scious state my natural charms might be 
made use of to bribe astray the waver- 


_ing rectitude of female innocence; for 


youthful maid. 


jewels ever bear sad temptation to the 
It has not fallen to my 
happy lot thus unwillingly to give cause 
for grief. Had it been otherwise, | 


| would have restrained my inward rage, 
bribe, the sordid avarice of the miser. | 


and rested lightly on my victim’s hand, 
lod 


for her poor spirit would have needed 


every aid, to solace anguish such as she 
| alone could feel; and if my brilliant 


luster gave pleasure to her eye, gladly 


| would I have lent my useless charms, 


to cheer the achings of a broken heart, 
and cast a ray of pleasure through 4 
soul that memory soon again must sink 
in shame! 

My time, however, has been better 
spent, and though my lot has not been 
one of choice to me, yet it is the one 
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chosen. 


my consciousness, if able, would have | 
| rising gale, the billows’ swelling but 


Soon were we plowing before the 


[ tarried but a short time on my mas- | quickly yielding crest. Across the At- 
ter's bench, He was a worthy man and | lantic speedily were we borne, and reach- 


true, and loved his wife with fervor and 
esteem. Her natal day was near when 
| was formed, and soon [I graced her 
gentle hand. 

Through many a day of weal and woe 
| rested there. I with her joyed, and 
with her mourned, for they had many 
little ones, and cares and troubles of all 
married life, gave her the average share. 
Sickness would come unasked to make 
a brief abode, and bring anxiety atten- 
dant in her train. The midnight lamp 
would glimmer in my face, as my kind 
mistress watched her darling babe. But 
whether joy or sorrow sped her steps, 
serenity and peace adorned her walk. 
Thankfal for blessings she deemed unde- 
served, she bent submissive to affliction’s 
rod. And whilst she strove to check 
the trickling tear, her swelling heart 
seat up a prayer above. So went she 
on along her patient way, which led her 
safely to eternal peace. 

[mourned my lost place on my dear 
mistress’ hand, but knowing she was 
gone to endless bliss, I quickly stayed 
the eurrent of my grief. From her I 
passed to her young son, who wore me 
for his mother’s sake through several 
years. There did I see the trials, the 
deeds of youth. Oft have I joined the 
merry dance, and smiled my happiness 
with all around. At times I saw the 
fall of him I loved (for I did love him as 
his mother’s son,) into the trammels of 
designing knaves. Then would my pas- 
sion warm my substanee up, until his 
finger tingled with the pain. Repeating 
this, I found the means to check his er- 
rors; for this made him think, and su- 
perstition stepping to my aid, made me 
his talisman and constant guide. 

At length misfortune seized my kindly 
friend, and-he resolved to seek in other 
lands the chance of fortune that his own 
Withheld, 





| ed unharmed our wished-for haven’s 


rest. But as my master stepped to gain 
the shore, caught by a rope passed 
swiftly through his hand, I left his finger 
and fell down on deck. 
- A Scotchman who chanced to spy me, 
finding no owner for me in the ship, 
took me himself. Though poor himself, 
he was an honest man, who came to 
seek his fortune like my lost friend. 
He placed me carefully in his small 
trunk that held, in modest space, his 
wordly goods, and thus I found myself 
installed in a new home. 

We landed at Boston, and my new 


| master looked around him to see how he 
| best should commence his new career. 





His stock of cash was small, and was 
consumed before he could make up his 
mind upon the course he would adopt. 
In the bottom of his empty purse he 
found the solution of his difficulty ; for 
there he saw as plainly as though wril- 
ten in words of fire, the word Want. 
Necessity was then, as now, the mother 
of invention; and he resolved that I 
should be the founder of his fortune. 
Always ready to advance the good of 
my human friends, I willingly yielded 
to his suggestions; and by the aid of 
one of those philanthropists who are 
ever ready to assist others, assuming 
that whilst so doing they can likewise 
assist themselves, I was transferred for 
a time to the safe keeping of a gruff- 
looking iron safe, whose features albeit 
were no bad photograph of its master’s ; 
and whose constituent parts in dure- 
ability were an exact counterpart of the 
sympathies of his breast for the necessi- 
sities of suffering poverty. 

I by no means admired my new domi- 
cile, for being always anxious to be ac- 
tive and doing, and esteeming it un- 
generous and disgraceful to pass one’s 
existence in indolence, like a drone in 
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the busy hive of industry, my spirit re- 
belled against being thus shut up like a 
hermit in his cell, usefess to himself and 
allaround. The chafings of my wound- 
ed feelings warmed my metal so much, 
that liad I not checked them, on reflect- 
ing that, though my present custodian 
was a hard man, I had no charge to 
make against his honesty in his transac- 
tions with my master, had I not thus 
checked my feelings, I say, they would 
most assuredly have heated my tem- 
perament to such a pitch that, by sim- 
ple contact, I should have set fire to and 
burnt up a quantity of bonds, bills, and 
documents of value, that I perceived were 
my fellow-prisoners in this iron dun- 
geon. I stifled my rage, therefore, con- 
soling myself with the two-fold reflection 
that, on the one hand, my imprisonment 
might be working good to my active 
master, and on the other, that in case I 


Iuded to in the preceding sentence, just 
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in the right place to work a fearful ven- | 


geance upon him for so doing. 


with as much patience as I could to my 
fate, and waited with great anticipations 
of pleasure the hour for my release. 


I can not say how long I was thus | 


confined, for [ fancy after the first ebul- 


litions of my feelings had past away, I | 


drowsed off into a state of semi-conscious- 
ness, and was not well aware how time 
passed. 

One day the old money-lender, how- 
ever, took me out, and-carrying me 
down to his sanctum, where all his 
monetary affairs were transacted, I found 
my master there, and I soon perceived 
that he was come to redeem me from 






























mark to the miser that I had heey , 
good friend to him, for that he hag ty 
vested the money he’ had borrowe, 
divers small *‘ notions” that he } 
dled round, and that he had now sare 
up a hundred dollars with which +, . 


or: 
ad 


gin the world on a larger scale. 
Taking me and placing me on his 
finger, he eyed me a moment with ey. 
dent pleasure, and exclaimed in his 
Scotch tone, “ Cam along my little mon: 
ye’re a gude chiel, an’ I trow it'll be , 
hard day that parts ye agin frae me.” 
Mortals can not tell the thrill of de. 
light that these words, and my master’s 
beaming eye, whilst he uttered them, 
darted through my fabric, for judging 
from my poor observation of hum 
affairs, it seems to me that if men co 
once appreciate and know that ineffa! 


| pleasure that a sensitive being derives 


° | from the feeling that he has made others 
found he should be ill-used by the | 


money-lender, I was, for the reasons al- | 


happy, there would cease to be misery 
on earth. It is not like that sterile ani- 
mal satisfaction that attends the sens:- 
tions of self-indulgence or gratification; 


| but an ever-growing and expanding prin- 
With these feelings, I resigned myself | 





my bondage. I was glad to see that he | 
looked in excellent health, and was | 
dressed in a good and neat suit of | 
clothes, that contrasted. favorably . with | 


those he wore when first I made his ac- 
quaintance. 


His countenance smiled | 


when he saw me, and I heard him re- | 





ciple, which, emanating from loftier feel- 
ings, sheds a radiance of peaceful joy 
throughout the circle that it binds to- 
gether, and softening discordant life- 
threads into harmony, unites in on 
common band the heavenward aspirs- 
tions of the uplifted soul! This glo- 
rious stream of heayen-born love, once 
started from its celestial source, sweeps 
smoothly over the crooks in life’s rough 
course, and finds its issue in a sea of 
bliss, whose peaceful waters spread their 
wide expanse through boundless space, 
and—all eternity ! 


Within a short time after my emanc- 
pation from durance vile, I ascertained 
that my master had made up his mind 
to get some land, and settle down to 4 
more quiet mode of life, than the roving 
one that he had engaged in during ™y 
absence. His arrangements were speet- 
ily made, and we started together for 
our woodland retreat. We traveled 00 
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ward through forest wilds, that knew 
not before the tread of white man’s foot. 
The red men gazed upon our savage 
carp, for such to them our aspect ap- 
soared. At length we pitched upon a 
woodland range in Connecticut, where 
nature seemed to spread around uncount- 
ed beauties. 

In the immediate vicinity of this 
charming spot my master had resolved 
to take up his abode, and he set to work 
forthwith to make the commencement of 
his plantation. 

Here he remained and prospered. His 
example was followed by others, and the 
coodly town of Killingly arose to mark 
man’s kindredskip in the forest wilds, As 
fortune smiled upon my master’s labors, 
domestic ties sprung up around his 
board. Happy and content he led his 
peaceful life, and closed at last his fully 
numbered days, revered by some— 
sincerely mourned by all. 

Before his gentle spirit passed away, 
he took from his hand my much valued 
form, and placed me on the finger of his 
eldest boy, just rising then to man- 
hood, 

“My boy,” said he, “I give you now 
my ring. When landing here, down- 
hearted and forlorn, I found it lying, un- 
sought, at my feet. Despair and_ grief 
at my unfriended state, had. then nigh 
bowed my heart below  reaction’s 
strength, This ring seemed to my fancy 
a token of relief. I pledged it for the 
means to make my first poor worldly 
traffic, and from that hour prosperity 
has smiledupon my toils. Preserve this 
ring my son, and hand it down to yours, 
that as the varying tide of time rolls on, 
its sight may stimulate when lowering 
clouds prevail. A talisman for good 
the sign will always be; and serve to 
rouse the energy that lags and so gives 
courage to unchristian fears. Thus will 
you learn to combat worldly trials, and 
gun reliance on your stern resolve. 


When man puts forth his hand in duty’s 


cause, hi 
hie ae God forgets not that he needs 





The old man’s life-thread was run out ; 
but I was cherished, and as each succeed- 
ing generation of his stem, has take 
for its time the peddlers place on earth, 
I have been guarded with religious care 
a faithful talisman of future good to all 
who act like him. 





For the Am, Farmers’ Magazine. 


LIFE OF ROGER WILLIAMS AND 
OTHER PILGRIMS, 


BY A SON OF A PILGRIM, 


Tus Pilgrim father was a clergyman, 
born in Wales, about the year A.D. 
1599. He first took orders in the 
Church of England, but being a non- 
conformist, or Puritan, he was induced 
to seek religious liberty ‘in the new 
world, and came to Salem, Massachu- 
setts, at an early period of its settle- 
ment. He was one of the regularly or- 
dained clergymen of that town. His 
motto was, “Jn God we hope,” which is 
now inscribed upon the Arms of Rhode 
Island, together with the anchor fasten- 
ed upon the rocks. 

He insisted upon liberty of conscience, 
and manifested a free toleration of reli- 
gious opinions amongst all denomina- 
tions of Christians. Free and religious 
toleration has ever existed in the State 
of Rhode Island. Mr. Williams was 
expelled from the Massachusetts Colony 
for avowing himself a friend of religious 
freedom, and he left Massachusetts in 
the middle of January, A. D, 1636, soli- 
tary and alone; and for fourteen weeks 
was exposed in the forests and among 
the Indians, not knowing what ‘ bread 
or bed did mean.” . For his means of 
subsistence he depended upon the In- 
dians. The earth was covered with 
snow. He first stopped at a spot in 
Seekonk ; he afterwards.in a short time 
removed to Providence, to which he 
gave a name in remembrance of “ God’s 
merciful Providence” to him in distress. 
He first landed at Proyidence in com- 
pany with five men who had joined him 
at Seekonk, whose names were William 
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Harris, John Smith, Thomas Angel, 
Francis Wykes and Joshua Verrin. 
His wife and children he left in Salem, 


LITER 


| ful to maintain public order ang 


but in the following summer Mrs. Wil- | 
_ authority, Mr. Williams went to Epo! a 


liams and her two children came from 


Salem through the woods to Providence, | 
in company with several persons who | 


wished to join their exiled pastor. 
? 


family of Mr. Williams were now de- | 


port; no supplies could be derived from | 
A, D. 1663, when Mr. Williams ang 
_ people of Rhode Island received g 


Massachusetts, and the native Indians 
could not afford much aid. He says that 


he planted with his own hands at his | 


first coming two Indian fields, which he | 


purchased of the natives, and by day | Colony of Rhode Island and Proviviey, 


and by night, at home and abroad, and | Plantations in New-Englond.” 


on land and water, and at the hoe, and | 


at the oar, he labored with his own 
hands for bread. He erected a small 
house at Providence for his family. 
Here the wanderer found a home for 
more than forty years; here he died in 


1683, and here his ashes are deposited | 


near the site of his dwelling. 


Mr. Williams made his Colony a re- 
fuge for all persons who might choose 
to reside there, without regard to their 
religious opinions. 


His Constitution of | . ——o 
Government was a simple instrument, | Most of the Pilgrim Fathers were pre 


and combined the principles of a pure | 


democracy with unrestricted religious 
liberty, and it was the germ of those 
free institutions which have governed 
and flourished in Rhode Island to the 
present day. 
ernment was one covenant, and in the 
following words : 

“We, whose names are here under- 
written, being desirous to inhabit in the 
town of Providence, do promise to sub- 
mit ourselves. in active or passive obe- 
dience, to all such orders or agreements 
as shall be made for public good of the 
body, in an orderly way, by the major 
consent of the present inhabitants, mas- 
ters of families incorporated together 
into a towxship, and such others whom 
they shall admit into the same, only in 
civil things.” 


His Constitution of Gov- 








The | 


pendant on his daily labor for their sup- | “ Providence Plantations in 





ARY. 


Mr. Williams in all things was .. 
In 1648, the colony of Rhod 
being destitute of a charter or any }n.. 


as the agent of his people, and oh; 
from the government of the mov 
country a free and absolute char ss 
civil incorporation by the pame 
Narr 
This charter lasted 


sett Bay.” 


ter from the King of England, by wi 
the colony was styled “ The | 


This charter remained the foundatiny 
of their government until within th 
last twenty years. The people of R} 
Island were, many of them, from Wale 
We find the names of Robert Willian 
William Reynolds, John Warner, Thoma 
Harris, Joshua Wynsor, Thomas [lv». 
kins, William Wyckenden, Willa 
Field, Benedict Arnold, Mr. Wes 
Mr. Alney, Mr. Throckmorton, Mr. | 
ington, and many other descendants 
Welshmen, located in Rhode |: 


tical agriculturists. Mr. Wyyllis, | 
ernor of Connecticut in 1642, left a fine 
estate in the county of Warwick, Eng 
land, and encountered the hardships of 
the wilderness in America. 

Mr. Bradford, the second Governor 
of Plymouth Colony, was born in Av: 
terfield, in the north of England, in the 
year 1588; he was educated as an agr 
culturist. Governor Bradford wrote 5 
history of Plymouth Colony 
people, beginning with the first jor 
tion of its church in 1602, and ending 
1646. 

Governor Carver, the first Govern! 


| of Plymouth Colony, came over ia 10 


He had a good estate in England, whi 
he spent in emigration to Holland st 
America; he was one of the emigrais 


to Lyden while the Pilgrim fathers tt 
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He died Apvyil 5th, 1621, 
_. piemouth; and while engaged in la- 
- . "ith his own bands in the field, 
searing up his plantation, he was. taken 
cok and died in a few days afterwards. 

John Winthrop was Governor of 
s,ybrook, in Connecticut, in 1657, 
+ eontinued Governor until 5th of 
April, 1676, when he died. He was 
npssessed of a fine genius, improved by 
, liberal education in the Universities 
of Dublin, and also of Cambridge in 
Fogland, and by travel on the continent 
of Europe. He possessed a great va- 
riety of knowledge, was skilled as a 
philosopher, also in chemistry and phy- 
sic. In 1661 he went to England, pro- 
cured a charter incorporating the Con- 
necticut and New-Haven into one goyv- 
enment, which thence became the 
Colony of Connecticut; while Mr, Hig- 
ginson, Who was a clergyman at Salem, 


f 


and 








Massachusetts, in 1629 brought over 
from England 115 head of neat cattle, 
being the longhorns of Leicester, to- 
gether with horses, sheep, goats, and six 
cannon, with stores suitable for a forti- 
fication. Mr. Higginson stated that in 
his colony there were 390 planters ; 200 
of them settled at Salem, and 100 at 
Charlestown, and that those at Salem 
were making haste to build houses, so 
that in a short time we shall have a fair 
town. He stated also that we have 
great ordnance, (meaning cannon, ) where- 
by they should be able to fortify them-- 
selves and to keep out any potent adver- 
sary, ‘‘but that which is our greatest 
comfort and means of defence above all 
others is that we have here in Salem the 
true religion and the holy laws and or- 
dinances of God taught amongst us.”’ 
Such were the men that first settled 
New-England. 


a> 6 8 + <iee- 


atiscell 


“OLD SANDS OF LIFE.” 


De. Haut, of the Journal of Health, 
who has investigated the matter and an- 
alyzed the drugs finds that the mixture 
for which “Old Sands of Life” charges 
two dollars, when made from the very 
purest. and most. expensive materials 
used, costs exactly sixteen cents, bottle 
andall! And he furthermore charges, 
as do many others, that it is a deleter- 
ous article at best. The following from 
the Gleaner, is a very severe rap : 


“Messrs, Eprrors.— Permit me, thro’ 
your columns, to bear testimony to a 
valuable medicine. My great aunt has 
been striving to reach heaven for the 
last twenty years. Having acough, she 
inally fell into the hands of the ‘ retired 
clergyman’ whose ‘sands of life have 
hearly run out.’ She purchased a bot- 
te ofhis Cannabas Indica, from which 
she gained strength, judging from the 
Violence of her cough. On taking the 
second bottle her strength so increased 
that she was able to cough all day and 
night without interruption. The third 
bottle landed her in heaven. Thus, in 


a brief space of time, the fond hopes and | them to the vilest of all purposes; not to 








Ynlous. 


anticipations of a quarter of century 
are Tealized for the sum of seven dollars 
twelve and a half cents. To those per- 
sons who are desirous of changing 
worlds, or changing husbands and wives, 
and all who are anxious to visit t’other 
side of Jordan, this medicine is confident- 
ly recommended.”— 2. 


There is something in the above run- 
ning too near the profane, and we do not 
like it. But what language can too 
strongly depict the indignation, the ut- 
ter contempt, the heart-loathing which 
all should feel for Old Sands of Life and 
his imitators. They are generally young 
men, sometimes middle-aged, and rarely 
old, are capable of achieving an honest 
livelihood, of living and letting live; but 
they deliberately choose to lurk about our 
cities and their suburbs; not in idleness, 
for they are the most industrious men 
living ; not in the neglect of those intel- 
lectual powers which would ally man 
with the Deity, but in their abuse of 
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do any one the least good, but to prey | ing his medicine? Yes, he PAYS me 


upon the unfortunate, to take the last 
dollar from the sick and dying. They 
will not steal from the well-to-do, who 
They pass 
by the robust and the strong, whomight 
possibly support themselves and one city 
The dollars seem to 
be sweet to them about in proportion 
to the distress, misery and hopelessness 
from which they are wrung. Appealing 
to that principle of our nature, “ All 


could better afford to loose. 


scoundrel besides. 


that a man hath will he give for his life, 


they batten on the last pulse and the 
Why 
will invalids send to the city for cures? 
There is more medical skill in the coun- 
try, twice-told, than in the city; better 
air, wholesomer food; and the advice of 
the first elderly woman that you meet— 
she will prescribe for you gratis—is ten 
times safer, more effectual, more likely 
to cure, than the nostrums of city quacks. | 
These fellows advertise to the amount 
The invalids, 
generally among the poor, pay the bills, 
pay the costof the medicine, pay an 
Why, in 
heaven’s name, if they want to be killed 
The 
rascals, who impose upon them, with 
few exceptions, have no name, no place | 
If | 
| we believe, of more than half a miliion, 


last cent of their dying victims. 


of millions every year. 


enormous profit on the whole. 


don’t they seek a cheaper way. 


of business—would not dare have. 


you come here, you can not find them, 
The ‘returned missionary,” for instance 
is nobody—a mere fiction—nothing but 
an impersonation of benevolence, ama- 
zingly anxious to do everybody that has 
Go to 
his place of sale, and what do you find ? 
An irresponsible person, perhapsa Smart 
boy of ten years, selling his medicine. 
Ask him whereis Mr. Returned Mission- | 
He will tell you, gone to Boston. 
Who brings 
Where 


is he? Don’t know: Does he bring the 
medicine himself? Yes, and takes the 
often? About once a 
Where does the agent live? 
Does he pay you for sell- | 


a dollar good, but non-existent. 


ary? 
Have you seen him? No. 
you the medicine? His agent. 


money. How 
week. 


Don’t know. 


| the following remarks. 


well. Thatisit. It is all for pay. Ik 
pays well—pays for puffing, pays for ad. 
vertising, pays for selling, pays for yo}. 
bing, pays for killing; but it does no 
pay the undertaker, and it does not raise 
the victim to life, nor feed or clothe his 
bereaved family. How long shall gue) 
heartless fraud be tolerated? Tell you 
neighbors and friends not to encourage 
it; and if there is an editor in your yj. 
cinity, ask him, whether it is, or is not 
gross immorality, to advertise the wares 
of such soulless villains as Old Sands 
of Life. These editors know a pres 
deal. They can answer you that ques. 
tion, if they will._—Ep. 








WHAT IS SCIENCE, AND WHat 
CAN IT DO? 
Art the late anniversary of the Nev. 
York Ladies’ Home Missionary Society, 
has penetrated 
| abodes of wretchedness more beneficent- 
| ly, and done more real, substantial, unsec-. 


a society which 


tarian good, than perhaps any othe 


with an equal amount of means, in the 
Hall of the Cooper Institute, Peter 
Cooper, Esq., was called to preside. It 
should be recollected that this gentleman 


; 


| has alone erected that building, large, 


elegant, substantial—built, as would 
seem, for all future time—at an expense 


and is about to dedicate it to the cause 
of science and human improvement. 
On taking the chair, Mr. Cooper made 
Whether they 
ascribe more than is just to merely in- 
tellectual attainment, is not ours to in- 
quire, but we are quite sure that the 
noble, soulful yearnings they express in 
behalf of science and of humanity, rev- 
der them worthy of a record more dur 
ble than brass—in the hearts of this and 
coming generations. : 
“For this honor, geritlemen and l- 
dies, please accept my thanks. This 
first meeting in this halla hall that 
is to be known hereafter as the Hall o! 








‘ Union’—is an event that I, with many 
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a. pee 

‘ners in this community, have antici- 
was * 7 

ted With more than ordinary interest. 


0 


he -; an event by which the second | 


spartment in this building is now brought 

jpto practical operation. It is intended 
that this building, with all its rents and 
revenues of every name and nature, will, 
in the course of the coming fall, be dedi- 
cated to the advancement of science in 
its application to the various useful pur- 
poses of life. It is, my friends, to. the 
application of science to the laws of life 
chat we must look for all future improve- 
ment in the condition of mankind. 
Science, my friends, is a development of 
the laws and methods of Deity—laws so 
wise and good as never to require to be 
aitered, amended or revoked. They, 
like their Author, will remain the same, 
without variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing. It is the power to know and un- 
derstand these laws that elevates man 
shove the level of the brute. 

“It is, my friends, upon a right and 
wise application of these laws that we 
must rely for a present salvation from 
all the possible evils to which infinite 
wisdom has seen it best to subject us, ia 
order to perfect a nature capable of an 
eadiess expansion in knowledge and 
power over the material universe. * ‘To 
accomplish this, infinite goodness has 
seen it best to let us feel a sensation of 
bunger and thirst in order that we may 
enjoy the pleasures of eating and drink- 
in, thus making every enjoyment of life 
grow out of want, where ample means 
are provided for the gratification of 
those wants. Science, my: friends, is 
the key to unlock the mysteries and 
treasures Of nature, to unvail its beauties 
and its blessings, and thus to vindicate 
the ways of Gad and to reconcile man 
to his Maker by showing a great and 
gonous purpose shining through all the 
wonders of almight¥ power. It is the 
Pwper business of science to deal with 
and demonstrate facts, and. especially 
the great fact that the righteous or right- 
Hoers are recompensed in the earth, and 
much more the wicked and the sinner. 
This, my friends, is the greatest and 
Hhost important application of science 

nat ever has been or ever can be made 
Hor the elevation of man. It is the most 
Puportant because it takes hold of our 
moral and physical naturé, offering to 
oth encouragement and warning.— 
cience, my friends, science will teach 
ur children that the of the just 
eOws brighter and brighter to the per- 

























| fect day ; that wisdom’s ways are ways 
| of pleasantness, and that all her paths 
are peace, 

“This sicence, when properly cultivat- 
ed and taught to our children, can not fail 
to let them know that they are placed 
by their Maker in the great garden of 
the world to keep it, to subdue it, and 
to work out a great and glorious destiny. 
This science will teach our children that 
our Heavenly Father has given to each 
a talent, or portion of an inheritance, 
that each may bury in the earth, or 
squander his portion with rioting and 
drunkenness, and like the prodigal of 
old bring himself to want for the very 
husks that the swine feed upon. 

“This very wretchedness, growing 
out of violated laws and wasted bless- 
ings, was designed to awaken the slum- 
bering and degraded faculties of man to 
a realizing sense of his true nature and 
condition ; to show him that he is not 
afflicted willingly, but of necessity for 
his profit, to fill him with his own ways, 
to make him sick of his sins, and willing 
to return to his Father, where there is 
bread enough, and to spare, where giving 
will not impoverish nor withholding en- 
rich. Every child within the sound of 
my voice will agree with me, that there 
is in reality more true pleasure to be 
found by being kind, loving and affec- 
tionate to his parents and playmates, 
than cane found ia quarreling, fighting 
and tormenting each other. The poet 
spoke to the best feelings of our nature 
when he said: 

“ Know, then, this truth—enough for man to know— 

Virtue alone is happiness below ; 

The only point where human bliss stands sti'l, 

And taste the good without a fali to ill; 

Where only virtue sure reward receives, 

Alike in what it takes and what it gives.” 
Science, my friends, will show our chil- 
dren that the way to obtain pleasure and 
prosperity through life, is the way of in- 
dustry, the way of honesty, the way of 
economy, and especially of. temperance 
in all things. hen science shall have 
rent the vail of our ignorance, so as to 
let us know the truth and be made free 
by it—free to look into the perfect law, 
where all the elements and essences of a 
qniverse are working in harmony and 
accordance with an Almighty will, to 
organize, individualize and immortalize 
minds formed to receive a knowledge of 
a universe into each, without diminish- 
ing the store for every other individual. 

“Thus, when the science of correct . 





morals, which is the rule or science of 



































































































































Christianity, shall have brought life and 
immortality to light in the intellectual 
heart of mankind, then we shall begin 
to know and understand something of 
the true dignity and responsibility of 
being aman. Then we shall know of a 
truth that ‘man is but little lower than 
an angel.’ If, my friends, this building 
shall in any way contribute to spread 
the knowledge of the truth, and lighten 
the load of human sorrows, then will I 
be amply compensated for all the toil 


and labor that [ have expended to bring © 


it to its present condition.” 


For the American Farmers’ Magazine. 


OUR PEDESTRIAN CORRESPON- 
DENT. 
NO. I, 

Arter traveling some thousands o 
miles through our country by the fastest 
mode of stéam conveyance we concluded 
to halt awhile on the gate city of Iowa, 
more frequently called the great city of 
Keokuk. Now you may think those 
two words “ great city’’ rather superfiu- 
ous when applied to a place west of the 
Mississippi and north of St Louis, but 


were you to spend afew days in viewing | 


the handsome residences of her retired 
merchants and bankers, or the large and 
well arranged wholesale houses where 
the country merchants for hundreds of 
miles around buy their semi-annual sup- 
plies of goods, and last but not least her 
magnificent hotels, and then remember 
that five years ago the ground on which 
they stand was covered with primitive 
oak, untouched by the rude hand of ciy- 
ilization, we think you will be willing 
to award to her enterprising citizens the 
honor of living in a great city. Keokuk 
was not all a forest five years ago, but 
the oak, that original squatter sovereign, 
did at that time occupy the place where 
now many of her handsome edifices 
stand. But the cause of dating back 
five years as the commencement of her 
prosperity is that about that time her 


disputed titles of land upon which she | 


located were settled, which had previous- 
ly been the great cause of her lingering 
in the ranks of small cities. Her posi- 


| consequently the majority of sales mus‘ 
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en 


tion, at the foot of the rapids ang the 
great Desmoines valley, ete., etc,. omin 
nently qualify her for future eminenrs 
but as we have no corner lots for «a!, 
here we will leave her praise to thos 
who have, and are consequently bett 


qualified to do justice to her many mor. 
its. So let us go back to an old am 


mie 


eT 


chair in one corner of the gentlemay’ 
parlor of our hotel, where we sat rumin. 
ating on what we had seen in passino 
over the thousands of miles of railr ui 
track between this place and Yan! 
dom, from which we started. Our id 
of matters and things were jumbled y 
and ruhning together, like an extensio; 
table after dinner, excepting where we 
had stopped and taken views afoot, in ql! 
of which cases we were prepared wit) 
the statistics as well as poetry of their 
advantages and disadvantages. Conse. 
| quently we arrived at the conclusion 
that to see and understand the real and 
| practical merits of our country we must 
_ adopt the original mode of traveling, by 
| which we gain the double advantage of 
‘escaping explosions, boiler bursting: 
' races, and I had like to have said getting 
| off the track, for that is a source of great 
| annoyance in some sections of this eoun- 
try; as the old farmers (who act as switch 
| tenders) seem very much to enjoy the 
| joke of having put you on the wrong 
| track, but they don’t make much oif o! 
| this Yankee, for they can’t send him 
' back on the road he has traveled, and » 
‘long as he is going through, what to him 
is a new country, heyis all right. We 
| started up the valley of the Desmoing, 
| river, which, by the way, is just now 
| very high, and navigable for pretty large 
| steamboats, they are making good use of 
_ the opportunity, for it does not last long. 
The farmers and country merchants, are 
| sending down their produce and ex 
| changing it for goods, which they hope 
'to sell during the coming year; but 
money is just a little bit scarcer in this 


| country than ever I saw it anywhere else, 
| 
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eT j 
bo effected through some other medium 
than gold or even greasy bank notes. 
Large quantities of pork go down this | 
river, as Well as thousands of bushels of 
Hungarian grass seed ,which, by-the-by, 
‘; making as much stir here this spring 
as the Shanghae fever did in the east a 


; 


few years since. 

This is a kind of grass recently intro- 
duced into this country, and one which 
we have no recollection of secing in the 
east, It is said to be very productive of | 


both hay and seed. The latter is only | 
ysed for sowing, and brings at this time 
from seventy-five cents to five dollars | 
per bushel, according to the demand and 
eonvenience of market. The seed is | 
said to make good flour. One. farmer 
said he took eighty bushels of seed and 
eleven tons of hay from two acres of 
ground ; and they all say that horses will 
eat the hay in preference to timothy or 
clover, even after the seed has been tak- 
en out, We think it would be well for 
some of our eastern farmers to give it a 
trial at least, if they have not already 
done so. 

The Desmoines river runs through a 
beautiful valley of fine fertile land and 
its banks are lined with a sufficient. 
amount of timber for building, fencing, 
and all the necessary purposes of living, 
which is a desideratum on the beautiful 
level prairies of Illinois. We concluded 
to leave the river and strike across into 
Missouri, among the border ruffians 
and old farmers, for the purpose of talk- 
ing with them about matters and things, 

g also with the wives and daughters, to 
see what they thought of the country ; 
and let me tell you we had some rare 
times; and found some splendid farms. 
But my sheet is full and I must stop, 
with the prospect of giving you some 
more, which you may rely upon as facts, 
if'signed, Boors at tae Borrox. 





STRANGE TENACITY OF LIFE. 
Mz. Truman Ruopzs, of Etna, informs 
us ge about the middle of July last, in 





| putting his hay in the-barn, by some 
/ means he covered a hen up with the hay, 

_where she remained until the 17th of 
| March, WHEN HE TOOK HER OUT 


ALIVE!!! The hen had lived, it would 
seem, upon the hay seed, but without a 
possibility of gettmg a drop of water. 
She had beaten a path along by the side 
of the barn, so that she had about twelve 
feet travel, receiving no light except 
what was admitted through the open- 
ings between the boards. The hen was 
very feeble when taken out. Did we 
not know our friend to be a man of 


| truth, we should most assuredly con- 


sider this a tremendous stretch of imagi- 
nation. But as it comes from an au- 
thentic source, we must believe and 


| wonder that a thing of flesh could possi- 
_ bly have lived thus pent up for about 
| eight months without the common nour- 


ishments necessary to sustain life, and 
yet come out alive-—Dryden News. 

Is it not possible that said hen walked’ 
under the girt at a later date than that 
of the putting in of the hay, and then 
was preventing egress by the falling of 
the hay over the entrance ?—Ep. 





SPRING FRUITS. 


Tue recent hard frost seems to have 
been severe only in low localities. In 
such places, almost eyery description of 
fruit is killed, while on lands of higher 
range, the injury is comparatively little 
or nothing. There is yet an abundance 
of fruit, etc., in the country, while we 
are pleased to learn that the wheat crop. 
is uninjured, 

Strawberries have made their appear- 
ance in our market. Some of the promi- 
nent horticulturists, in this vicinity have 
had them ripe for more than a week. 


Among them is our friend Truett, a no- 


ticefof whose nursery and fruit gardens 
we shall soon publish, | | 

The finest bunch of asparagus we re- 
eollect to have seen in this city, was. 
shown us recently. It was grown by 
Wm. Petway, of this county.— Southern 
Homestead for May 18th. 

Strawberries and asparagus are now 
offered in the New-York markets, May 


22d, but are not yet plenty.—Ep. 


3. To err sometimes is nature ; to. 
rectify error is always glory. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMERS’ MAGAZINE. 


THE WEATHER. 


Appearance or Birps, Frowers, ere., iy Nicnots, Troea Co., N, Y., my Apri, igsg 
By R. Howell. 


Place of Observation, 42 degrees North, on a Diluvial Formation, about 40 feet above th, 
Susquehanna River, and 800 feet aboye tide, according to the survey 
ov the. New-York and Krie Railroad. 


msec TAM, 2 PM. 9PM, REMARES. 
1| 38 | 60 | 46 |S, E, | Fair. | 
2; 40 | 62) 41; “ *«  |Red-winged blackbird, also brown, first seen, 


| 87 | 68 | 42 S.&N_ Clear. | 

4/40 | 71 | 68 |S. E. |Cloudy.| 

5 | 45 | 62 | 60 ‘South; “ (Light rain between 1 and 2 in A.Mand P.M. 
6 | 84 | 40 | 32 N.W.| “  |First hyholder and mouse hawk seen. 

7 | 27 | 48.4 2 | Clear. | 

8 | 80 | 42 | 41 's. E, \Cloudy.| 

9/46 | 67 | 68 | “ < 

10 | 48 | 53 | 40 |N, W,) Fair. |A large, beautiful aurora at 9 P.M. 

11} 87.; 42 | 386 | “ |Clondy. ‘Light hail and rain before daylight, and A. \y 
and evening. 





} 
| 


12 | 39 ‘| 89 1 89 'S. E. $ Light rain in A.M., hard rain in P.M. [day. 
13} 40 | 48 | 44)| “ “ . \Very hard rain before light, and at intervals al] 
14 | 44 60./} 45 OWN. W. 2 Light shower between 5 and 6 A.M.; lesser frogs 


| first heard. 
15 | 43 51) 36)“ “  |Light sprinkle. 


16 | 42 | 60 37 Fair, (First wren heard. 
17 | 36 | 58 | 38 | « ‘ 


18 | 83 | 62 | 41 | “ (Cloudy. 














19 | 39 | 47 | 41 SE. “« ~ \First whippowil heard, 

20 42 | 44) 41, .“ _“  |First Kingfisher seen 

21; 49 | 62 | 36 |N. W.} “  |Drizzling rain, beautiful aurora at 9 P.M. 
22 | 42 | 68 | 57 'S, E. | Fair. [Halo around the sun at 12 noon. 
23) 62 | 52 | 40 |N. W.|Clondy.|Light rain in A.M. 

24 | 36 | 404 30 | « “ |Light snow squalls. 

2 | 81) appar, « « {Light snow before daylight. 

26 | 26) 40 | 26 “ “ \A few flakes of snow. 

27 | 26 | 46 ; 28 “« - (Myrtle began to bloom. 

28} 88 | 62) 84 ) “ Fair. 

29 | 84 | 67 | 52 |N.&S.|. Pair, [Light rain in the evening. 

30 | 60 |.64 | 61 \N. W,’Cloudy.|Light showers during the day. 





ye 


BRIBERY DISCOVERED. log-rolied through? He must have been 


“Wa, Caapren, a member ofthe Wis- asleep about those times. Even the un- 
consin State Senate, was expelled on the | derstrappers, down towards the boys 
5th inst. for having sold his vote and in- | that wait on the members, made a good 
ed to = a 2 ag job of it. But if nobody had been 

road, while a member of the m- : 
bly of 1856, and for eaten satnaneptlh pereemapecicieeto nents amarante 
to bribe a witness before the recent Land | S#ould’nt cry about it—Kp. 
Grant Investigating Commit 


Why! the man is behind the times.| Epvcatron.—Seek for your childrer, 





ernor of that same State took a sweet- 





to $25,000 when that famous bill was | nurture.—Zerts. 


Didn't our exchange know thatthe Gov- | in order—first, moral excellence ; se 
ond, intellectual improvement ; thin 


: sane hysical well bei last of all, worldly 
ener of $50,000; and @ majority of both Pitt att Shementy and you may at: 


Houses a comforter each of from $5,000 | tain the blessing promised to Christian 
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SEWING MACHINES. 


Tas want of accurate information up- 


in the subject of sewing machines, now | 


exciting so much interest, is supplied by 
, new edition of ‘*Appleton’s Diction- 
ary of Mechanics,” 
‘; discussed and illustrated. 
machines are mentioned therein, and 
prominence is given them according to 
their respective merits. The single 
thread “ hand stitch,” ‘‘running stitch,” 
and the single and double threaded 
‘tambour’ or ** chain” stitches, are sev- 
erally treated. Machines making the 
“running” and the“‘hand” stitches are not 
before the public. The single and the 
double threaded ‘“‘ tambour” stitches do 
not make seams of desirable firmness 
and beauty. The latter involves a great 
expenditure of thread; and the former, 
made by the lower priced machines, is 
especially defective for the general pur- 
poses of sewing on account of the facili- 
ty with which it may be raveled, 

The “lock. stitch” is the one best suit- 
ed for sewing. It is formed with two 
threads, one above and the other below 
the fabric sewed, interlocked with each 
other in the center of it, as in the follow- 
ing illustration. 





Each surface of the seam presents the 
same appearance: a single line of thread 
extending from stitch to stitch. It can 
not be ripped nor raveled, and forms a 
seam sufficiently substantial for all ordi- 
hary purposes. About two and one-half 
yards of thread are required for one yard 
of seam made with this stitch. The sin- 
gle thread “tambour” stitch requires 
about four and one-half yards, and the 
“double threaded tambour stitch” six 
and one-half yards for a yard of seam. 

The inventor of the “ lock stitch” used 
& reciprocating shuttle in making it. 
This require heavy machinery, involved 
4 Waste of power, and was inadaptable to 
fine work. No attempt was made to in- 
troduce it into families. “In 1851 Mr. 


in which this subject | : ' 
Several:| regulated, and the ‘rotating hook’ by 


| A. B. Wilson patented his celebrated 
| “lock stitch” machine, which, with the co- 


| operation of Mr. N. Wheeler, Was soon . 





suce essfully introduced, The merit of 
Mr. Wilson’s invention consists in his 

‘rough-surface feed,’ by which the cloth 
is moved forward and the length of stitch 


which the two threads are interlocked, 
and the point of interlocking drawn into 
the fabric.” The superiority of this ma- 
chine over the shuttle machine, arises 
from substituting the rotary movement 
of the hook for the reciprocating motion 
of the shuttle. Power is economized, 
noisy and cumbersome gearing av oided, 
and the machine is adapted to the finest 
work. 

“Its mechanism is the fruit of the 
highest inventive genius, combined with 
practical talent of the first order. Its 
principles have been elaborated with 
great, care, and it involves all the essen- 
tials required in a family sewing ma- 
chine. It is simple and thorough in con- 
struction, elegant in model and finish, 
facile in management, easy, rapid and 
quiet in operation, and reflects additional 
credit upon American mechanical skill. 
Thousands are used by. manaeKeopers, 
seamstresses, dressmakers, tailors, man. 
ufacturers of shirts, el mantillas, 
eshing 3 hats, caps, corsets, ladies’ gai- 
ters, umbrellas, parasols, silk and linen 
goods with complete success.’’ 

“Various appliances are furnished for 
regulating 4 width of hems, etc. . ye 
‘ hemmer ; appendage, b 
which the edge of the cloth is ial 
down in passing through, as in ordinary 
heroiening, 00 Gases y stitched. The 
porate Bigs rs si gere surfaces are so 

t e propelling power is mere- 
cif The various parts of the 
machine at all su to wear are made 
of finely tempered steel, and the other 

are tastefully ornamented or heay- 
ily silver plated.” 

a There j is no limit to the number of 
stitches that may be made in any given 
time. One thousand minute are 
readily made, The amount of sewing 
that an operator may perform, depends 
much upon the kind of sewing and her 
experience. Fifty dozens of shirt col- 
lars, or six dozens of shirt bosoms, are 
a day’s work, Upon ht seams, an 
aac with one: big wig en will gente 

work of twen! hand ; 
average one probably i Fen the work 
of ten seamstresses. 







































































RAISING INDIAN CORN. 

You have probably read the article in 
the N. Y. Zridune, of May 8th, on the 
raising of Indian corn, in which the 
writer gives a recipe, deduced from ob- 
servations on premium crops, for greatly 
increasing the average yield of the most 
important product of the United States. 


It runs as follows: ‘‘ Take a rich, strong | 
loam, with a heavy turf, the older the | 


better. Plow not less than eight inches 
deep, and deeper if it does not bring up 
more than one inch of the subsoil. Put 
on at Jeast forty loads of manure to the 
acre, and more if you have it, reserving 


a part for the hill, unless you use some | 


concentrated fertilizer.”’ 
If you were not reminded of the fol- 


lowing story by this wise advice, I am 


sure that it was only for the reason that, 
unlike editors generally, you are not 
omniscient, and never chanced to peruse 
it. : 


desolate waste of an immense desert, and 


_after long wandering, was reduced to «| 


famishing condition, While in their 


worst extremity, a vulture came flying | 


one day in. their neighborhood, and 
poising in the air over their heads, as- 
tonished them greatly by his miraculous 
power of human speech. 


vulture. 
and mix it with goat’s milk, and favor 


it with the delicate spices of the East, 


you may produce cakes worthy to set 
before the Caliph. If you take the round 


haunch of a fat gazelle, and roast it be- | 
fore the fire, and eat therefrom, it will | 


make your eyes stand out with fatness, 


If you take water from a cool spring, and | 
squeeze into it the ripe juice of an orange, | 


you may cool your parched tongue with 
) y ‘ g 


refreshing sherbet. Why will you fam- | 
ish, and thirst, and sorrow, oh, poor | 
wretches! Why will you not eat and | 
And the “ poor | 


drink, and be merry?” 
wretches” looked up to the vulture and | 
asked him vainly where they might get 
the flour and the spices, the fat gazelle | 
and the cool spring water, and the ruddy 
oranges. 

So, the 7ridune croaks to the farmers | 
in the land and says, “ Poor farmers, if. 
you wish to grow great crops of corn, 
and pay your debts, and live comfort- 
able, you have nothing to do but plow | 
under an old turf and put forty loads of | 
manure on the acre and till it well, and 
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your granaries will run over, and yo 
pockets will stand out with money’ 


But if you please, Friend Tribune. ‘4, 


tell the farmers how, consistent wit, 
good and systematic rotations, they ea), 
always obtain the old turf to plow under 
and then, perhaps, they will trust you, 
wisdom to inform them how and whe, 
they can profitably obtain the forty loads 
of manure per acre. ; 

It is quite easy to tell farmers how ty 
raise large crops. They hardly requir 
the teachings of the Tribune, or an, 
other journal, to inform them that ay 
old turf plowed under, and forty loads 
of manure applied to each acre, and the 
Jand afterwards subjected to thorough 


tillage, will (if the wire-worm and the 


grub let it alone) produce a large crop 
But if the forty loads of manure and the 


| old turf cost more than the crop is worth, 


they will be losers. They would hono: 


| him as a wise man and national benefac. 


= « ; Lor 2 i > y "aise PSA 
A. carav¥én was Gacé bewildered in the'| tor, who informs them how to raise these 


“great crops” profitably. 

Single premium crops give us but fey 
practical hints that are valuable. They 
are always raised on land in an unusually 
favorable condition, which ean not be 
attained on the majority of farms, for 
the whole of every crop, without incur- 


| ring unreasonable expense. But if suf- 
| ficiently inducing premiums were offered 
“ ‘ _ 9)? q ; 7 “ = ; eG 

Why do you famish?” asked the | for the most successful and profitab! 
“Tf you will take fine flour, | 


method of raising Indian corn, in con 
nection with other crops, during a period 
of ten years, the results might place us 
in possession of valuable information. 
. CORNPLANTER, 

in Rural New- Yorker. 


THE DOOM OF TEE WORLD. 


Wuar this change is to be we dare 
not even conjecture, but we see in the 
heavens themselves some traces of de- 
structive elements, and some indications 
of their power. The fragments of bro- 
ken planets, the descent of meteoric 
stones upon our globe, the wheeling con- 
ets, welding their loose materials at the 
solar furnace, the volcanic eruptions in 
our own satellite, the appearance of new 


| stars, and the disappearance of others, 


are all foreshadows of-that impending 
convulsion to which the system of the 


‘world is doomed. Thus placed on 4 
planet which is to be burned up, and un- 
der heavens that are to pass away—thus 
treading, as it were, on the cemetries, 
and dwelling upon the mausoleums of for- 
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mer worlds, let us leafn the lesson of hu- 


heen taught in the school of revelation. 
_North British Review. 


ALMOST TO GOOD TO HOPE FOR. 


Ou! if men would only quit their jar- 
coning about the undeniable abstrac- 
tions of theological speculation; and their 





contentions about the impositions of sec- | 


ian authorities ; and their jostlings in | ; 
a ; Pa | sects already known and described can- 


not be estimated at less than two hun- 
_ dred thousand—there being nearly twen- 
'ty thousand different beetles alone, 
_ known at the present time—and every 
' day is adding to the catalogue. 


' BRILLIANT STUCCO WHITEW ASH. 
i 


the pursuit of personal and partisan in- 
terests ; and could be persuaded to attend 
only to the supreme and indisputable 
facts of nature and Revelation—seeking 
the enjoyment and promotion of a free; 
full, present, and everlasting: salvation, 
the attainment for the proper character 
and destiny of every man, and of all men 
—what a glorious change would be wit- | 
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“MACHINE FOR BENDING WOOD. 


mility and wisdom if we have not already | 


Tuomas Biancnarp of Boston, Mass., 


| has invented certain improvements relat- 
| ing to a device by which wood is bent in 
| the desired form without having its fibre 
distended longitudinally, so that the 

strength of the wood wiil not be impair- 
' ed in consequence of being bent, 





INSECTS. 
Tne number of distinct species of in- 





Many have heard of the brilliant stue- 


nessed in every department of society! | co whitewash on the east end of the Pres- 





TRACTION ENGINES. 


 ident’s house at Washington. The fol- 
_ lowing is a recipe for it as gleaned from 
the National Intelligencer, with some 


Messrs. Tuxrorp & Sons of England, ; additional improvements learned by ex- 


ae exporting quite a number of their | 


traction engines to Cuba. They are in- 


periments : 


“Take half a bushel of nice unslacked 


tended to draw the sugar from the mill | lime, slack it with boiling water, cover 


to the railway, to plow, and to be made 
senerally useful, Senor Placide Gener 
is the enterprising importer. 


ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION OF 
FISH, 

Tar London Atheneum says the exper- 
iment made by the Emperor of the French | 
to stock the waters of St. Cloud with | 
trout hatched artificially, has met with | 
complete success. Trout twelve months | 
old are eight inches long, and weigh from | 
two and a-half to three and a-half ounces. 


their value in the Paris market would 
be from twenty to twenty-five cents. 
The trout thirty-three months old are 
from nineteen to twenty inches long, | 


and weigh from twenty-four to forty-one | 
ounces, and would sell at from sixty | 
cents toa dollar and twenty cents. It | 
is further stated that the waters at St. 
Cloud were never before inhabited by 
any species of salmynniea. The trout 
are extremely numerous, and promise to | 
Yield highly productive returns, in a com- 
‘nercial point of view. ‘The principal ob- 
ject of the Emperor is to ascertain wheth- 
er the production of fish by artificial 
means 18 more profitable than the culti- 
vation of the land, taking the same su- 
perficial area in both cases. 





| 


| it during the process to keep in the steam. 
Strain the Aquid through a fine sieve or 
strainer, and add to it a peck of salt, pre- 
vicusly well dissolved in water; three 
| pounds of ground rice, boiled to a thin 
paste, and stirred in boiling hot; half a 
pound of powdered Spanish whiting, and 
a pound of clean glue, which has been 
previously dissolved by soaking it well ; 
and then hanging it over a slow fire, in 
a small kettle with a large one filled with 
water. Add five gallons of hot water to 
the mixture, stir it well, and let it stand 
a few days covered from the dirt. 


It should be put on right hot ; for this 


purpose it can be kept in a kettle on a 
portable furnace. Itis said that about 
a pint of this mixture will cover a square 
yard upon the outside of a house if prop- 
erly applied. Brushes more or less small 
_may be used according to the neatness of 
the job required. It answers as well as 
oil paint for wood, brick or stone, and is 
cheaper. It retains its brilliancy for 
many years. There is nothing of the 
_ kind that will compare with it, either for 
inside or outside walls, , 


Coloring matter may be put in and 


made of any shade you like. Spanish 
brown stirred in w 
more or less deep according to the quan- 
| tity. A delicate tinge of this is very 


make red pink, 
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pretty for inside walls. Finely pulveriz- | 


ed common clay, well mixed Spanish | 
brown makes reddish stone color. Yel- | 
low-ochre stirred in makes yellow wash, | 
but chrome goes further and makes a | 
color generally esteemed prettier, In | 
all these cases the darkness of the shades 
of course is determined by the quantity 
of coloring used. It is difficult to make 
rules because tastes are different; it | 
would be best to try experiments on a 
shingle and let it dry. We have been 
told that green must not be mixed with 
lime. The lime destroys the color, and 
the color has an effect on the whitewash, 
which makes it crack and peel. 

When walls have been badly smoked 
and you wish to have them a clean white, 
itis well to squeeze indigo plentifully 
through a bag into the water you use, 
before it is stirred in the whole mixture. 
if a larger quantity than five gallons be 
wanted, the same proportions should be 
observed.— Berkshire Culturist. 


CO-OPERATION OF THE WIFE. 

Taere is much good sense and truth 
in the remark of a modern author, that 
no man ever prospered in the world 
without the co-operation of his wife, If 
she unites in mutual endeavors, or re- | 
wards his labors with an endearing smile, 
with what confidence will he resort to 
his merchandise or his farm, fly over 
lands, sail over seas, meet difficulty aud | 
encounter danger—if he only knows that 
he is not spending his strength in vain, | 
but that his labor will be rewarded by 
the sweets of home? Solitude and dis- | 
appointment enter the history of every 
man’s life, and he has not half provided 
for his voyage, who finds but an asso- 
ciate for happy hours, while for months | 
of darkness and distress no sympathizing 
partner is prepared.— Berkshire Cultu- 
rist, 


ACCOUNTS ABOUT CROPS. 


$ 
SELECTED FROM VAKIOUS SOURCES, | 


Waeat.—We have traveled through 
most of the counties of this iarge Judi- 
eial Circuit, and of those in contiguous | 
circuits, and may safely say that never | 
' before have we witnessed such an abun- | 
dant harvest. It is true the rust or | 
some other disaster may blast this bright | 
prospect yet; but if nothing of this sort | 
shall occur, there will be wheat enough | 
“for all the world and the rest of man- | 
kind.” —Athens Watchman. 


| daily, using soap once. One or two 0! 








Pizasant River, Hamilton Co, 9 
May 10.—Our wheat, barley and orgs. 
never looked better. Our fruit badjy 
hurt with frost. H. B, 


Curerry Vatiey, Ashtabula (Co. 0 
May 8.— Wheat looks very fine. Gragg 
promises an extraordinary crop. Ap- 
ples are making a good show of blog. 
soms. 


Lacorg, Indiana, May 10.—The ol 
settlers say they never saw so much 
water on the ground as there is this 
spring. No corn yet planted, and by: 
little oats sown. A. D. ©, 

SuruivaN, Ashland Co., 0., May 11. — 
Fall and spring wheat looks first-rate 


| Early sown oats looks well. No cor 


planted yet. Grass looks middling 
Apple and cherry trees in blossom : als 
peach trees that are alive. The forest 
trees begins to show their leaves consid 
srably. Coid enough this morning fo 


_snow. Yery wet of late. 


Reports from various parts of th 
country, brought by our exchanges, ar 
favorable, particularly concerning the 
wheat crop.—Eb. 

KEEPING THE TEETH CLEAN. 

MicroscoPpicaAL examinations hay 


been made of the matter deposited o 
the teeth and gums of more than forty 


| individuals, selected from all classes of 
society, in every variety of bodily con- , 


dition, and in nearly every case animal 
and vegetable parasites in great numbers 
have been discovered. Of the animal 
parasites there were three or four spe 
cies, and of the vegetable one or two 
In fact the only persons whose mouths 
were found to be completely free from 
them, cleansed their teeth four times 

; 
these individuals also passed a thread 
between the teeth to cleanse them more 
effectually, In all cases the number 0! 
the parasites was smaller in proportion 
to the cleanliness. The effect of the 
application of various agents was also 
noticed. Tobacco juice and smoke dic 
not injure their vitality in the least. 
The same was true of the chlorine tooth 
wash, of pulverized bark, of soda, aur 
monia, and various other popular deter 
gents, The application of soap, Low- 
ever, appeared to destroy them instantly. 
We may hence infer that this is the best 


| and most proper specific for cleansing 
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the teeth. In all cases where it bas 
peen tried it receives unqualified com- 
mendation. It may also be proper to 
sdd that none but the purest white 
soap, free from discoloration, should be 





IMAGINATION, 


Tomas FULLER relates a curious inci- 
dent, which is truly characteristic, and 
shows how fancy will put life into young 
limbs. ‘* A gentleman,” he says, “ hay- 
ing led a company of children beyond 
their usual journey, they began to be 
weary, and jointly cried to be carried; 
which, because of their multitude, he 
could not do, but he told them he would 
provide them horses to ride on. Then 
cutting little wands out of the hedges as 
nags for them, and a large one for him- 
self, they mounted, and those who could 
scarce stand before, now full of mirth, 
bounded cheerfully home.” 





(" Tue N. Y. S%mes says that the 
dwellers in the rural districts ought to 
feel themselves under great obligations 
to Mayor Tiemann for his vigorous on- 
slaught upon all the organized schemes 4 
whichhave been so prolific in New-York 
for the express purpose of swindling 
simple-minded country people out of 
their money. He has exposed and 
broken up several of these organizations, 
but there are a good many still in exist- 
ence which his power can not touch. 
There is but one. safe rule for all, and 
that is, to refuse to haye any business 
transactions with people whom they 
don’t know, or who have not an estab- 
lished reputation. But, above all others, 
they should turn a deaf ear to everybody 
who offers to give them something for 
nothing, or who proposes to make them 
& present of fifty dollars worth of jew- 
elry as an inducement for them to pur- 
chase fifty cents worth of books. It 
might be supposed this kind of bait 
there were no gudgeons greedy enough 
to bite at, but recent developments have 
proved that in the rural districts there 
are plenty of such. 


OUTRAGEOUS. 


_ Tux people of Cambridge are becom- 
ing indignant, and justly so, on account 
of the frequent dispensation of intoxicat- 
ing drinks by the liquor sellers, to the 
children of the primary schools. Little 








boys of some five or six years old, have 


repeatedly gone into school in a state of 
intoxication. They are furnished at teoo 
cents a drink. The people of that city 
intend to make short work with those 
wretches under the nuisance law. 


HOOSIER CONVERSATION. 


“ Hullo, stranger, you appear to be 
traveling.” 

“Yes, I always travel when on a jonr- 
ney.” 

““T think Pve seen 

“Very likely; I 
there.” 

“And pray, what might be your 
name, sir?” 

“Tt might be Sam Patch ; but it isn’t, 
by a long slide.” 

‘* Have you been long in these parts ?”’ 

_“ Never any longer than at present— 

five feet nine.” 

“Do you get anything new ?” 

“Yes, | bought a new whetstone this 
morning.” 

‘“T thought so; you're the sharpest 
blade I’ve seen on this road,” 


THE RABBIT TRADE IN BELGIUM. 


Ir is almost incredible to what a de- 
gree of importance this branch of trade 
has attained in Flanders within the last 
six or seven years. There are fifty thou- 
sand skinned carcases of these animals ex- 
ported weekly to England-—more than 
two and a half millions annually—where 
they find a ready market as articles of 
food, while it is diffieult to sell them in 
Flanders at twenty-five cents apiece. 
The preparation and coloring of the skins 
gives employment, in, Ghent alone, to 
more than two thousand workmen,— 
Boston Cult. 


SKETCH OF WASHINGTON. 


Gan. W Asuincoton is now in the forty- 
seventh year of his age ; he is a tall, well- 
made man, rather large-boned, and has 
a tolerable genteel ad ; his features 
are manly and bold; his eyes of a blue- 
ish cast, and very lively; has hair a deep 
brown ; his face rather long, and mark- 
ed with the small-pox; his complexion 
sunburnt and without much color, and 
countenance sensible, composed and 
thoughtful. ‘There is a remarkable air 
of dignity about him, with a striking de- 
gree of gracefulness ; he has an excel- 


ou somewhere,” 
ave often been 








lent unde ding without much =. 
ness; is stri , Vigilant an - 
erous ; an affectionate ‘ith 


usband, a faith- 
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ful friend, a father to the deserving sol- 


dier ; gentle in his manners, in temper | 


rather reserved ; a total stranger to re- 
ligious prejudices, which have so often 
excited Christians of one denomination 
to cut the throuts of those of another; 
in his morals he is irreproachable, and 
was never known to exceed the bounds 


of the most rigid temperance ; ina word | 


all his friends and acquaintances univer- 
sally allow that no man ever united in 
his own person a perfect alliance of the 
virtues of a philosopher, with the talents 
of a general; candor, sincerity, affabil- 
ity and simplicity, seem to be the strik- 
ing features of his character, till an oc- 
casion offers of displaying the most de- 
termined bravery and independence .of 
spirit. [London Chronicle, July 22, 
1780. 


BLACKBERRY JAM. 


Gatner the fruit in dry weather; 


ing them well. 
other jam, and it will be found very use- 


you to dispense with cathartics. It may | on Ee : 
; P ¥ | embedded in his lungs for more that for- 


| ty years! 


be spread on bread, or on puddings, in- 
stead of butter; and even when the 
blackberries are bought it is cheaper 
than butter. 


je" Tue white of an egg has bee, 
proved the most efficacious remedy {, 
burns. Seven or eight successive appli- 
cations of this substance soothes. the 
pain, and effectually excludes the burnt 
parts from the air. This simple remedy 
seems to us far preferable to collodion gy 
cotton. 


j39” Wide - mouthed bottles, partly 
filled with molasses and water, and hung 
up in a garden, make excellent traps fi; 
the moths, which are the parents of many 
destructive vermin. . 


fe" Ir you wish to be truly polit 
exhibit real kindness in the kindest map. 
ner—do this and you will pass at par in 
any society without Studying the rules 


of etiquette. 


t—9" Birps are among the best friends 


| of the gardener, and should by no means 
| be destroyed, although some of them 
: | may eat a few raspberries or cherries, 

allow half a pound of good brown sugar; =~ 
to every pound of fruit; boil the whole | 
together gently for an hour or till the | 
blackberries are soft, stirring and smash- | 


Preserve it like any | 


(=9~ A sricurt fire of resinous pine, 
tar, shavings, or any other combustible, 
kindled in the garden at night, on a 
platform erected for the purpose, will at- 


| tract and destroy millions of insects, 
ful in families, particularly for children ; | 
regulating their bowels, and enabling | 


An old soldier recently died at Kings- 
ton, Canada, who had carried a bullet 


When taken out after death 


' the bullet had lost nearly one-third of 
| its weight by corrosion. 


re" Wx. B. Asror has in the process | 
of erection an addition to the Astor Li- | 
brary, equal in size to that of the origi- | 


nal one. 
the old building, and is a fac- sim- 
ile of that in all respects. 


00, exclusive of the land, and, when it 
is done, Mr. Astor will furnish it eom- 
pleté and dedicate the whole—land, edi- 
fice and books—to the city of New-York. 


te Sarr Laxz is about three hun- 
dred miles in circumference, and has two | 


large mountains in its center, It is salt- 


er than even “the salt, salt sea,” for two | 


quarts of its water will yield a pint of 
salt, One may go into the excavations 


It is built on the north side of | F ; S 
| idly—the Wheat crop is reviving beyond 
In his own | 
lifetime he intends to see the work com- | 


pleted. The new edifice will cost $100,- | ably anticipated. The husbandman for 





{" Mvcu rain has fallen during last 
and this week, greatly to the hinderance 
of corn planting by farmers. There is 
some planted, but much remains yet to 
ant. Vegetation is putting forth rap- 


expectation a fortnightago. A prospect 
for a favorable crop can now be reason- 


this season, has just cause to rejoice in 
his prospect.—Shirleysburgh (Pa) Her- 
ald, May 20th. 


[2° Tue Maryland State Agricultv- 
ral College has been located in Prince 
George county, three miles northwest of 
Bladensburg, and about niné miles from 
Washington City, on the ‘“ Rossburg 
Farm,” embracing 428 acres. 


$<" Suvr up your neighbor's pigs if 
they trespass, and feed them well, but 


in the immense hills there and cut out, | donot stormand threaten. Deal kindly, 
as ifit were ice, large lumps of fine white | be manly and neighborly with him, and 


salt! 


| 


the coals will burn his head, sure. ‘ 
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ANOTHER GREAT.TELEGRAPH 
ENTERPRISE. 

Tne London Observer states that a | 
sew company has been formed in that 
sity for the purpose of laying a subma- | 
ine eable through the Atlantic, between | 
Europe and America, with an interme- 
tate mid-way station at the Azore is- | 
lands. ‘This is a very plausible project, | 
byt we trust this mew company, before | 

ntracting for its submarine cable, will 
wait until the old company makes its | 
cond grand effort next month,—/Scien- | 

i 
. 


tie Amertean, 





par Tur aggregate wealth of the Uni- | 


Editor's 


BOOK NOTICES, ETC., ETC. 
RecoLLEcTIONS OF THE Last Days or 
Suetty AND Byron, by E. J. Trelawney. 
ficknor and Fields. 1858, 
. This is an exceedingly interesting 
book, got up in Ticknor & Field’s best 
style, and containing 304 pages of the 
most readabie matter. It gives us an 
off-hand, unstudied view of these great 
poets as seen in their ordinary inter- 
course with men. All who like to com- 
mune with genius undisguised, undis- 
sembling, acting out its nature freely, 
will be delighted with Trelawney’s re- 
collections. For sale by Sheldon, Blake- 
man & Co., 115 Nassau street, N. Y. 





Spretuens or Dovchas Jerroiy’s Wit; 
together with Selections, chiefly from his 
Contributions to Journals, intended to 
ilustrate his opinions. Arran ged by his 
son, Blanchard Jerrold. Ticknor & 
Fields, Boston, 1858. 

Doubtless Douglas Jerrold’s wit was 
better appreciated by Englishmen, than 
it possibly could be by Americans, so 
interwoven was it with the peculiar in- 
stitutions, manners, customs, habits of 
thought, and political institutions of that 
country. Punch grew out of English 
soil, was indigenous to it, at home in 
Old England, but. would have made a 
shabby appearance in New. Whatever 





ted States amounts to $12,000,000, 000, 


tm 


» 3877 


oe tneneennere en ene ne ee 


and the population is 24,000,000. 

Tf these figures were accurate there 
would be just $500 to each person, $2,- 
500 to a family of five, and $5,000 to 
one of ten persons. But the population 
is more than 24,000,000, Consequently, 


if the valuation is correct, the property 
per head is somewhat less than 3500. 





* Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was Nor sPOKEN, or THE SOUL.” 
° { Longyellow, 


2 9 Em — 


Table. 


attempts have been made at imitation, in 

this country, have proved miserable fail- 

ures, and probably will for years per- 

haps to come. We can not have 
a Punch in this country. If Doug- 

las Jerrold were to live his life over 

again, he could not make one that we-uld 

go down the necks of Americans with as 
broad a laugh as his did down those of 
Englishmen, 

Nevertheless, his wit was refined, 
without being squeamish, keen without 
excessive vulgarity, capable of transpor- 
tation without entirely spoiling. His 
son has selected some of the best speci- 
mens, and we advise all who have some 
wit and would cultivate. more, and_all 
who believe it would. do. them good to 
laugh right heartily, to buy and read 
this book. _ It contains 243 pages, and is — 
for sale by Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., 
115 Nassau street, N.Y, 7... 

Sorcuo Svcar; or-Experiments with 
Chinese Cane; Including full Directions 


for making sugar. By He Free & 
Co., Manishichaets oft 









gar’ 7 s, Sugar 
Kettles, Corn-Crushers,ete., No. 73 
West Third street, Cincinnati. 

This is @ little book.of directions for 
growing .sorgho, manufaeturing sugar, 
etc.; and is valuable for such as wish to 
engage in this business. 
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We have received the SEARS for 


1857 of the Franklin (Mass.) Ag. Soc., 
a valuable document of 117 pages, mark- 
ing a manifest progress in the agricul- 
ture of that region, and of great value to 


the farmers of that and adjoining coun- | 


ties. 





D. D.—P. M. has sent us the Trans- 
actions of the Munroe County Agricul- 
tural Society for 1857. This we have 
long known to be a spirited and ener- 
getic society. Their transactions indi- 
cate no falling off. 





The Southern Homestead, published 
at Nashville, Tenn., is one of the bright- 
est, most readable, and, for its region, 
one of the most useful papers which we 
find among our exchanyes, Let the 
farmers of Tennessee take care to sup- 
port it, 


The Horticulturist.—This good old 
monthly we see has come into the hands 
of our old friend, C. M. Saxton, hereafter 
to be its publisher. May he make a 
good thing of it, both for himself and his 
readers. 





We invite attention to W. W. Dingee 
& Co.'s advertisement of Threshing 
Machines, Sugar Mills and Grain Fans. 
Whoever will apply to them for a circu- 
lar, will find that the guaranty they give 
for the strength and good working quali- 
ties of their machines, is such as none 
but honest men, who mean to deal 
fairly by their customers, would be 
likely to bind themselves by. 





- For some months past we have given 
the Meteorological Precalculations of 
Dr, L. L. Chapman, based upon the dis- 
covery of -hitherto overlooked natural 
laws, of practical as well as scientific 
importance, but finding the subject too 
new to receive the attention it deserves, 








| and as Dr. Chapman is publishing };. 
precalculations in an independ 3 
document, “The Monthly Rain} ow, 

we shall discontinue them for the pres 
ent. Any of our patrons who wish, o, 
obtain the “ Monthly Rainbow” direg 


| from the author, by addressing him Bo; 
651, P. 0., Philadelphia, Pa, His terns 
are fifty cents per annum in advance — 
Ep. 

CITY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Monpay, May 24—6 Py. 
Asnzs.—The sale embraced about 5 
bbis., pots and pearls, at 6c. 
Breapstorrs. — Flour — The marke: 
was steady at Saturday’s quotations, and 
sales were chiefly confined to the loca! 
and Eastern trade, with some purchages 
for export. The sales embraced abou 
7,000 to 8,000 bbls., chiefly within the 
range of the following quotations :— 


Superfine State... ..0+..onee--e- cess $4 S5A33 95 
PEROT BORON. i a ee ee Sect ence. 4 00M, 415 
Western and Ohio superfine, . -- SHQAI* 
Extra Ohio and Western........... 8 40 4% 
Canadian superfine and extra...... 4 0G 5D 
Baltimore, Alexandria & Georgetown 4 4:@ 4 75 
Southern fancy and extra.......... 4 8 a 6® 
Choice ex. family & bakers’ brands... 6.00@ 7 = 
TEGO BOGS Sea vckewccnceevcccssussss OOD 
Cart ROO wid o's 0 dinke os eG neis ainins oon n’ 3 Sut 88K 


Canadian brands were heavy, with 
sales of 300 to 400 bbls. at quotations 
Southern flour was without change of 
moment in prices, while sales embraced 
700 to 800 bbis. Rye flour was without 
change, and the demand light. (om 
meal was in better demand, with sale 
reported of 700. bbls., including Jersey 
and 350 Baltimore, at ‘$3 68, and Bran- 
dywine at $3 874, afloat. Wheat was 
heavy, while the sales of the day footed 
up about 45,000 to 50,000 bushels. _[n- 
cluded in the sales were 80,000 O bushels 
Illinois spring, at T8c. to 82c, ., and 6,800 
do. Milwaukie club at 85c, ; and a cargo 
of white Indiana and Michigan, at $1 Of 
to $1 05 to $1 07. Corn wa 
and in good demand, with sales of about 
40,000. bushels, including white South- 
ern, at T2ic. to 78he. .. and good to prime 
yellow at 77c. to T7ic. to 78c., and old 
Western mixed from store at ‘75c. Ry: 
was steady, with sales of about 1,700 
bushels at 68c. to 70c. Barley was ae 
at 264c. to Gle. Oats were in good d 
mand, with sales of State and ‘Western 
at 40c. to 4le. ' 

Corree.—The market was steady n° 
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sales confined to 300 bags Rio at 10c, to 
isc. About 3,000 Rio, ex brig Watson, | 
were sold for export on private terms, | 
and 70 bags Java at 16c, 

Corron.—Lhe sales footed up about | 
° 100 bales, chiefly in transitu, closing | 
rather heavy without quotable change in | 

rices. 
: Faeicuts.—Rates were firm, while en- | 
~avements were light. To Liverpool | 
about 80,000. bushels of grain were en- | 
vaged at 9d. to 94d, while flour was at | 
3s 8d. to 2s. 6d, asked, and cotton at | 

16d. to 7-32d., and 500 boxes: cheese | 
at 30s. To Glasgow 8,000 bushels grain | 
were taken at about 94d., in bags, and | 
about 600 bbls. flour at 2s. 6d. There | 
was nothing new to London or to the 
Continent, 

Hay.—Sales of 800 to 900 bales were 
made of good to prime shipping qualities 
at 45 to 50c, 

Iron.—The market was quiet for 
Scotch Pig, while small sales were 
making at 25 to 26c., 6 mos. 

Lue was in moderate request at about 
75c. for common, and at 90c. for lump 
Rockland. 

\Mouassus.—The sales embraced about 
23 hhds., 32 tes. and 14 bbls. sour clayed 
Cuba at 20c, : 

NavaL Srorps.—The sales embraced 
about 300 bbls. spirits turpentine at 45e., 
and 1,000 bbls. common rosin at $1 43 
afloat, and erude was quiet at $3 624 
asked, with a light stock. Tar was quiet 
at $2 to $2 12 for Wilmington, while 
North county°was at $1 75. 

Ous.—Small sales of linseed were re- 
ported at 64c. to 65e. Crude whalewas 
more firmly held, with sales at the east- 
ward at 55e. Sperm was at $1 85, and 
other kinds were unchanged. 

Provisions. —Pork—The market was 
steady, with sales of about 800 to 1,000 
bbls, including 547 Mess at p, t., and 
400 to 509 do, at $17 75 to $17 85, and 
in small Jots sales were afterwards re- 
ported at 818. Prime sold at $14 25 to 
$1440. Beef was steady, with sales of 
about 200 bbls., including country prime 
at $8 to $8 50, and country mess at 

10 50 to $11 50; repacked Western 

ess at $11 75 to $18 50, and extra do. 
at $14 to $1425. Prime Mess was at 
$18 to $21, and beef hams steady at 
$17 50 to $18. Bacon was firm at 9c. 
to 10c. ; cut: meats were also firm and in 
good demand,: ‘with sales of about 200 
bhds., including shoulders at 64c. to 





dic., and hams at 8$c. to 94c. Lard 


was firmer, with sales of about 300 to 
350 bbis. and. tierces at 1id¢e. to 11 4c. 
Butter and cheese were in good supply, 
and the market dull at Saturday’s quo- 
tations. 
Rice was dull and sales limited. 
Sucars.—The market was less. active, 
while prices were unchanged. The sales 
embraced about 400 to 500 hhds., in- 
cluding Cuba and Porto Rico, within the 
range of Bic. to 7ic., and 300 hhds. 
New-Orleans cistern were sold for re- 
fining at 3c, 
- 
Markets by Telegraph. 
' Burrato, May 25—6 P. M. 


FLove steady; interior demand un- 
changed. Sales 1,400 bbls. at $3 70 to 
$8 87 for good Superfine and extra 


| Upper Lake; $3 75 to $4 do. Indiana 


and Michigan. Wheat closes with an 
active demand. Sales 50,000 bush, at 
684c., 69c. to 70c., for Chicago Spring as 
in quality ; at 80c. for red Ohio and Indi- 
ana ; at 854c. to 94c. for White Canada. 
Corn quiet; prime scarce and very firm; 
no sales of sound. Qats unchanged. 
Sales 14,000 bushels at 32c. to 324c. 
Whisky is held at 20c, db ay 
Boats scarce. Wheat 18c. to New-York. 
Lake Imports for the 24 hours ending 
noon to-day—9?,000 bbls, Flour; 31,000 
bushels Wheat; 6,000 bushels Oats; 
10,000. bushels Barley. _ Canal Exports 
—3,000 bbls. Flour; 65,000 bushels 
Wheat; 29,000 bushels Corn; 5,000 
bushels Oats. Wind northeast, rain- 
ALBANY, ms 25-—6 P. M. 
Flour quiet and declining; inquir 
limited ; Sayuih waiting far lower ibis: 
Sales of the day about 2,000 bbls. Wheat 
very quiet. Sales of 6,000 bushels White 
Indiana on private terms ; no other sales 
were transferred, Cornsteady and mar- 
ket less active. Sales. 3,000 bushels 
mostly Western mixed at 68c. Sales of 
Barley at “60c. for four-rowed State, 
Oats active and in good supply ; the sales 
foot up 100,000 bushels mostly at 39c., 
weight, for good State, Canadaand W est- 
ern, The shipments of wheat for three 
days past to New-York are 375,000 
bushels, | 
Osweco, May’25—6 P. M. 
Flour dull. Wheat inactive. Corn 
quiet. Sales 33,000 bushels Tilinois 
River, at 62e. Lake imports — Unim- 
portant, Canal — 1,300 bbls. 
Flour; 45,000 bushels Wheat; 7,300 
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bushels Doris 4,000 bushels Setar: 

2,000 bushels Rye; 1,200 bushel Oats. 
BaLtimore, May 25. 

Flour dull and unchanged. Wheat 

dull and nominal; Red, $1 to $1 06; 

White, $1 15-to $1 30. Corn a shade 

lower; Yellow, 66c. to 68c.; White, un- 


changed, Provisions dull and unchang- | 


ed. 
CHARLESTON, May 24. 
The sales of Cotton to-day were 1,300 


hales, at prices ranging from 10%c. to | 


12fc. The City of Washington’s news 
had no effect. 
Savannan, May 24. 

There is a better feeling 
market. 

Paiiapetpia, May 25, 

Flour very depressed. Wheat dull, 
with a declining tendency. Corn buoy- 
ant. Sales 10,000 bush. Yellow at 72c. 
Whisky firm at 21c. to 22c. 

From the New-York Zimes of Wednesday, May 28, 
1858, 

The general markets, yesterday, were 
heavy for Cotton, which declined a 
shade. Flour and Wheat were in better 
request at firm prices for desirable lots, 
Corn was in fair demand at about pre- 
vious figures. Groceries were moder- 
ately inquired‘ for and ruled steady. 
Pork was depressed and lower. Other 


guid. Naval Stores were in demand, 


aud Spirits Turpentine closed somewhat | 


higher, with less offering. Tobacco was 
less active, yet firm. The Freight en- 
gagements were to moderate extent at 
unaltered rates. 





NEW-YORK LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Wepnespay Eventne, May 26, 1858. 
Tue total receipts of the week (2,892) 

fall 267 below Jast week, and 251 below 

the average of last year. 
sion prev vailed yesterday that the falling 
off would be still greater, and considera- 
ble sales were then made at an advance 
of ‘about jc. above last week’s rates. 
The operations opened this morning at 
this advance, but did not long continue 
thus. Not only the weather affected the 
market, but butchers complained of an 
unusually dull demand for the week 
past, and they were not eager buyers to- 
day, and their purchases were below the | 
usual amount. Prices gradually fell off, 
so that before 38 P. M. last week's cur- | 
rent rates were with difficulty obtained, 
and the closing figures were still lower, 


in our Cotton | 


The impres- | 
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_ though the transactions of the entire gg 
| may be set down as avefaging n arly 3 
higher than last W ednesday. The te A 
| of the market, however, m: Ly be best ; 
timated by a comparison of the closiny 
operations of the two market days, an 
these were, to say the least, no bettas 
to-day than last Wednesd: ay. The yards 
| were barely cleared out at sundow, 
Except the bad look of the cattle. te 
_ estimated weights scarcely favored either 
party. The quality of the stock ws 
somewhat uniform, there being few of 
| Superior grade, and not many scalawacs 
—always excepting the still-fed.- ¢ 
“stump tails,” as they are called, ang 


G 


*N. 


this not figuratively, since the effects of 


i still-slops” upon the caudal extreyi. 
| ties is scarcely less marked upon milch 
cows than upon fatted bullocks. There 
were several lots of this class offered 
and purchased to-day. They were too 
plainly marked not to be known by the 
merest tyro, though some would have 
| the greener ones believe that they had 
p sarposely cut off the tails “ stub-short’ 
merely as a matter of convenience. 
They may “tell that story to the ma. 
/rines.” A pretty large business was 
| done at Albany this w eek. Troy buyers 
took about 150 head, and about 1.350 
went East to Brighton, Providence, Wor. 


j 2c ~~ inofie 
kinds of Provisions were dull and lan- | Ces&r and Springfield. 


PRICES OF BEEF AT FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


To day. Last Week 
Premium Cattle..... none none 
First quality ...... 0c. @— 9¥c.@Bile 
Medium quality..... 9ife.@ Xe. Gs. @ YX 
Poor quality » B¥c.® Ya. S¥c.@ 9 
Poorest quality..... 8c. @ Sige. Sc. @ 8X 

| Gen’al selling prices S¥c.@lvc. Sc. @ im 
Average of allsales. 9. @— SKe@ — 


The average prices to-day, 
pared with last week, are near 
higher. 


as com- 


MILCH COWS WITH CALVES. 

The number of fresh cows now sent 
in is comparatively small, the receipts 
for the past week being about 200 head 
less than for the corresponding week 
last year, while sales are now made with 
far more ‘difficulty, at much less prices. 
Even the present receipts are more than 

cin be disposed of while the anti-swil 


| panic rages as at present. 


VEAL CALVES. 
The markets have been fully supp shied 


| during the past week, and prices do not 


vary materially from our last quotations. 
Sales are made with more difficulty, 
however, and prices may now be quoted 
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fom 4c. to 5$c:, gross, with occasionally 
an extra animal at 6c. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS, 

There is a decided improvement in the 
Sheep market, amounting to Tic. | to $1 
yer head on fat animals over the’ prices 
of last Wednesday. Sales are now 
made at be. te 6c., gross, for good Sheep, 





and 6c, for a few extras. 
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We noticed 
some fut Weathers sold at $10 50 per 
head. 

SWINE, 


Receipts for the past week have been 
about equal to the demand, and prices 
have scarcely varied from last weck's 
quotations. 


a 4G © ~lilpmmmn—— 


‘BUSINESS DIRECTORY, TERMS, ETC. 


THE AMERICAN FARMERS” MAGA- 
JINE is the result of an earnest desire, on 
the part of its Editor, to furnish a jourial 
of AGRICULTURE, AND OTHER BRANCHES OF RU- 


ga. Roonomy, of an elevated character, na~ }, 


tional in its spirit, entertaining, instructive, 
and reliable, at a price somewhat lower 
than the wealthy and liberal farmer would 
demand, and such as to bring it fairly 
vithin the means of all intelligent family 
cireles, Its suceess hitherto confirms our 
belief that it is what the farmers of this 
country want, and encourages us to renew- 
ed efforts to extend its circulation, - The 
price is $2 a year to single subscribers; 
81.50 to clubs of from four to nine; $1.25 
to clubs of from ten to twenty; AND 
$1 TO CLUBS OF TWENTY AND 
UPWARDS. 


Individuals so situated that they can not 
well club with others, yet desiring to econ- 
omize, shall reeeive the work seven months 
for &1; fifteen months for 2; and two 
years for $3. Any person may become an 
agent for the work on the following con- 
ditions, viz: receive subscriptions at the 
foregoing rates ; send us $1, current money, 
for each subscriber, with the name and 
post-office address plainly written, reserv- 
ing the balance as compensation; and on 
receipt of the same, we will send the work 
one year, addressed to each subscriber. 


It will be seen by the above that we 
have put it in the power of nearly all who 
desire it, to get this work for $1; and yet 
those who are at all aware of the expense 
of publication, must perceive that it can 
hot be afforded at that, but with a very 
large circulation, All farmers, therefore, 
who appreciate our object, which they can 





not but regard as a generous one, will do 


us a great favor by siding the cireulation 


of this work in their neighborhood. 
Money may besent at our risk if enclosed 
with suitable precautions, . 

Prof. Mapes’ Working Farmer, in our 
opinion’a most suggestive and highly in- 
structive work, is. farnished with ours for 
$2 advanced to this office; the Atlantic 
Monthly and ours for $3; and the Knick- 
erbocker and ours for $4. 





All persons indebted to this office for th 
Plough Loom and Anvil, or for Advertis- 
ing in the same, or in the American Farm- 
ers’ Magazine, are requested to forward 
the amounts to us ; and are hereby caution- 
ed against paying to any one else, except 8. 
D. Allen, 8, C. Nash and James Deering, 
as we recognize no others as agents for 
collecting, 

Taxe Norrce, that while we authorize 
any one to canvass for the work, for the 
purpose of forming elubs, upon conditions 
stated above, we do not engage to send 
the work till the money is reeeived at this 
office. It will therefore be necessary for 
new subscribers to be cantious and to pay 
their advance only to persons known to 
themselves, 

By paying to a trustworthy aequaint- 
ance only, the subscriber takes very little 
risk—-leas, we believe, than if he were to 
bring the money in his own pocket—since 
the mail is less frequently robbed than pri- 
vate individuals, and whatever risk there 
is, after a letter containing money is once 
mailed, we take upon’ ourselves, as stated 
above. 

Address J, A. NASH, 
7 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 
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P. MANNY’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE SELF-RAKING REAPER AX) 
MOWER COMBINED, 


: Manuracrurep By Manny & Co., Faeeport, It. 


Being three machines in one, simply adj 
These are important features not to 
only to be seen to be appreciated. 


pose, 


usted and perfectly adapted to either pur 
be found in any other machine, and nee: 





THE VERY BEST 


Agricultural Paper in New-England: 


THE NEW-ENGLAND FARMER is now gener- | 


ally acknowledged to be superior to any other pub- | 
lication of its class in the New-England States, and | 
equal in merit te any in the country. Its circula-| 
tion is unequalled by that of any other agricultural | 
paper in New-England. 
It is published weekly, on fine paper, and has just 
deen put upon new type throughout, Ic is ably ed-| 
ited by Smiox Brows, a thorough and practical | 
farmer, and has the best corps of intelligent corre- 
spondents that can be found in New-Engiand. | 
Among these are Hon. Henry F. Frenon, of New- | 
Hampshire, Hon. F. Honproox, of Vermont, WILSON | 
yong author of “ Studies in the Field and Forest,” | 
C., &c. | 
Besides the agricultural matter, the Farmer con- | 
tains a complete digest of the news of the day, a) 


condensed report of the markets, a large variety of |. 


interesting and instructive miscellaneous reading, 
and everything that can make it a welcome wee 
visitant at the fireside of every farmer in the land. 
Also published at the same office, 
NEW-ENGLAND FARMER, MONTELY. 
This isa pamphlet containing 48 pages in each 
number, printed on fine bouk paper, beautifully il-; 
hustrated, and devoted entirely to subjects connect- 
ed with the farm, 
Texms.—New-England Farmer, Weekly, $2 a year. 
New-England Farmer, Monthly, $1 a year. 
No Cuvs Prices, and no discount in any case, as 
our rule is to serve all alike. Send for a specimen 
copy, and judge of the merits of our publications 





New-England Farmer, | 
No. 13 Commercial St., Boston. 


|Fish Guano.---$35 Per Ton, 


i 





Tue attention of Farmers and others is called ts 
the FISH GUANO manufactured by the Long ls 
land Fish Guano and Oil Works, at Southold, Long 
Island. It is composed of the Bones and Flesh of 
Fish, after extracting the oil and water, and has 
been thoroughly tested in England and France, and 
from testimonials received, is found to be equal te 
Peruvian Guano and other manures; is free from 
smell and not injurious to health. Price in bags, 


| $35 perton. Pamphlets containing full particutars 


and testimonials may be bad on application to 
BRUNDRED & ROGERS, 
60 Pine street, N. Y. 


Illustrated Book of Pears. 


Just published and for sale by A. 0, MOORE, No. 
140 Fulton St., N. ¥., and STARR & O0.,4 Main &- 
New-London, Conn., the above valuable work, con- 
taining plain, practical directions for Planting, Bud, 
ding, Grafting, Pruning, Training, and Dwarfing the 
Pear-Tree ; instructions relating to the Propa- 

tion of new varieties, Gathering, Preserving, 204 
Ripening the fruit; together with valuable hints 0 
regard to the Locality, Soil, and Manures required 
for, and best arrangement of the Trees in ap Or 
chard, both on the and Quince stocks, and 5 
List of the most valuable varieties for Dwarf 
Standard Culture, accurately described and truth- 
fally delineated by numerous beautifully colored 
engravings. 

Semy above Peg beaunti stented, should 
ve a place in every family where a taste for 
fruit — in all its choice varieties. 

Orders prometly executed. Dec, tf. 


Mar, ly. 
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